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IN GIGARENTES 


All over the world, on six continents, in over 160 countries and 
on more than 100 airlines, the swing is to Rothmans King Size. 
The reason is not hard to find: Rothmans extra length, 

- finer filter and the best tobacco money can buy 
give you true King Size flavour. 
Rothmans King Size really satisfies, 
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CHATTEN! 


ELECTRO 35 


GOLD MECANICA 


Colorful sights do not end with night. They excitingly take on a new spectrum of proportions. 
This nocturnal dreamland of fantasia is the: exclusive world of the Electro 35. It delves into 
the forbidden land of darkness, seizing the elusive perambulations of night. 

The Electro 35—the only camera that shoots under any light condition without flash, without 
a single failure. Even for those complicated, night-time shots, just press the button! A 
perfect color photograph is yours. The electronic brain automatically computes and sets 
with complete precision. Your exposure worries are absolutely eliminated—leaving you 
complete freedom of creativity. 


YASHICA 


Pioneer in Electronic Cameras 
YASHICA CO., LTD.: 

27-8, 6-chome, Jingumae, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
YASHICA INC. : 

50-17, Queens Bivd., Woodside, N.Y. 11377, U.S.A. 
YASHICA EUROPE G.m.b.H.: 

2 Hamburg 28, Billstrasse 28, West Germany 
YASHICA HONGKONG CO,, LTD.: 

Room 1126, Star House 3, Salisbury Rd., Kowloon,HK. 





Fly through customs 
in New York. 


There are 3,600,000 international 
passengers expected in New York thıs summer. 

Almost all of these passengers will have 
to clear Customs and Immigration authorities 
at the International Arrıvals Building at 
Kennedy Airport. 

There are times when things can get a 
little hectic at the International Arrivals 
Building. 

If you fly TWA, you can avoıd all thıs. 
TWA has just completed a new terminal. 
(It is capable of handling the new 747’s.) 

It contains its own Customs and 
Immigration facilities. There are, 
in fact, 20 Customs Stations. 

So you can whiz rıght 
through. Or take your time 
and relax. As you lıke. 























TWA’s 
Flight Wing One 


Call a travel agent. He can make thıngs easy for you. 
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With this issue we introduce LIFE in a new way, try- 
ing to put into clearer perspective for you—our 
readers in Europe, the Middle East and Africa—the 
American phenomena ranging from the drug scene 
to control of the environment, from dramatic ad- 
vances in space to “‘grope” therapy. Many of these 
developments, subtly changed by their transatlan- 
tic crossing, may soon become part of your daily 
lives. 

From time to time we will also expand our be- 
hind-the-scenes views of the men and women who 
photograph and write our stories so that we and 
you may share LıirE more fully. 
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Tim and Markinlay Kantor 


This issue’s cover and lead story portray Amer- 
ica’s heart, the small towns which are similar to, 
but so very different from, the English village or 
the German Kleinstadt. MacKinlay Kantor and his 
photographer son Tim (who posed abeve for Tim’s 
l1-year-old son Jeffrey) team up to limn 10 U.S. 
counties named Hamilton. 
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Dress the women of the First Family in costumes 
they’ve chosen themselves for summer wear. 
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Dressed in a thick skin- 
diver’s suit in the middle 
of the African jungle, 
Photographer Carlo Ba- 
vagnoli bent over the en- 
trance to a maze of under- 
ground passageways used 
by the driver ants he had 
come to photograph near 
Bouake£, Ivory Coast. He 
got his pictures, sweated 
off 15 pounds inside the wetsuit, brought back to 
his home in Paris more ant bites than he cares to 
count. He also photographed for this issue: 


Carlo Bavagnoli 
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change back in three 
months, while Assistant 
Editor Ann Bayer says she 
has no problem: “I'm only 29 and besides, I 
am a woman.” 
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A Denver school! cools rebellious spirits with rad- 
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Dennis Hopper had to 
prove something. He had 
directed Easy Rider in 
comparatively staid U.S. 
surroundings. Now, en- 
sconceed in the Andes 
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some of his cast quite a bit 
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pher Henry Grossman. 
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With Toyo Kogyo’s rotary engine, 
they’re just not needed. And that 
means fewer moving parts to worry 
about. ; 

But what makes this en- ’® 
gine even more revolution- % 
ary is its triangular ‘piston'. 

It moves ’round and 'round. 

Not up and down. 

As a result, the flow of 
force is never interrupted. | 
This creates extra powerin 
an engine that is half the\W\ 
size and weight of a ‘con-) 
ventional’ one. In addition, N 
the rotary engine has wide “o. 2 
flexibility. This allows for a smooth, 
almost vibrationless ride. In any gear. 

Toyo Kogyo spared no cost in the 
engine’s development: $12,000,000 to 
be exact. And it took six, hard-work- 
ing years to complete. 


In that time, we designed 490 dif- 
ferent types of experimental engines. 
Traveled 2,000,000 miles in tests. Con- 

> er 400,000 gallons of 
gasoline. And used 80,000 
(quarts of oil. 
\But we didn’t stop there. 
After proving our rotary 
engine was a practical alter- 
native, we built three ex- 


Mazda R100: the first dual- 
* rotorengineeconomy Coupe. 


BF N 110S: a dualrotor 
1 M® (engine sports car. 


And Mazda R130: a dualrotor engine 
luxury Hardtop Coupe. 
To say the least, 
these automobiles 
are unique. And it’s 
no wonder. They’re 


laking OUT 
"rotary engine, 
we threw out 
Ste)nsteelsiateldfzilere 
ideas. 


(Like pistons, cams, valves and rods.) 


made by a company who confronts 
the future with exciting, new ideas. 

Butdoesimaginationand daringpay 
off in the market place? We think so. 

Toyo Kogyo is known as Japan’s 
most progressive automobile manufac- 
turer. And our revolutionary rotary 
engine reaffirms that fact. 


MAZDA 


From the world’s most creative automaker: 
Toyo Kogyo Co., Ltd., Hiroshima, Japan. 


MAZDA ROTARY ENGINE: LICENSED BY NSU/WANKEL 








LIFE MUSIC REVIEW 


Keith Moon rocking the Met stage 


Gap-bridging triumph of rock 


THE WHO AT THE MET 


R“* music may have reached its 
all-time peak with the recent per- 
formance at the Metropolitan Opera 
of Tommy, the Who’s opera about a 
deaf, dumb and blind pinball wizard 
who becomes a pop hero and martyr. 
A great leap across the gaps of gen- 
eration, class and culture, the perfor- 
mance installed rock as a maturely 
rounded art in the shrine of the great 
European classics. It demonstrated 
the willingness of the Establishment 
in its most uptight organization to co- 
operate with the youth culture in its 
most drastic and uncompromising 
medium. Best of all, it afforded the 
Who—-a great musical organization 
long in coming to fame—the oppor- 
tunity to do brilliantly what no other 
rock group ever dreamed of doing. 

From the moment the boys walked 
onstage, it was obvious they were de- 
termined to give their greatest perfor- 
mance. Flashing their delightfully 
tawdry show tricks, they worked the 
Met as if it were a grind house in 
Yorkshire. Roger Daltrey, a Greek 
god in chamois hip-huggers, pranced 
and shouted ecstatically, whirling a 
mike around his head like an aborig- 
ine’s bull-roarer. Pete Townshend, a 
gawky, goony airplane mechanic in a 
white coverall, pogoed across the 
stage like Bugs Bunny riding an elec- 
tricbroom. Keith Moon, rock’s great- 
est drummer, sat like an idiot prince 
on his drum dais, bouncing a stick 20 
feet into the air off a drumhead and 
catching it like a grandstanding cen- 
ter fieider. Only John Entwistle, the 
Who’s powerful bass player, con- 
tained himself, standing stalwartly in 
the stage-left shadows like a barrel- 
chested, bare-fisted pugilist. 


hough the boys used every trick 

in the book to keep the crowd riv- 
eted on them, there was no gimmick- 
ry in their music. Of all rock groups, 
the Who has delved the deepest into 
the rock essence. They have reached 
now alevelofaccomplishment in their 
idiom directly comparable to the at- 
tainments of jazz musicians in theirs. 
Every song is grasped with authority, 
charged with energy, performed with 


flawless ensemble and fascinating solo 
work. 

It was just these gifts that forged 
the 20-0odd numbers of Tommy into a 
compelling art work. They have been 
even more impressively evidenced by 
the Who’s recent concerts, of which 
Tommy is the principal part. At the 
Met the Who offered, as a warm-up, 
a preview of their next studio album; 
then they gave what was announced 
as the farewell performance of Tom- 
my, enriching the score with all the 
bright ideas that have popped upina 
year’s steady performance of this 
work all over Europe and America. 

The instant they hit the final chord, 
the entire audience, thousands of 
freaks in fringes and tie-dyes, leaped 
to its feet in a stunning ovation. 
Townshend stammered a few words 
of gratitude, Moon and Entwistle en- 
gaged in a brief water battle, then the 
whole group jumped into a cycle of 
scorching encores. Whipped half- 
dead from this two-and-a-quarter- 
hour performance, as wellasan equal- 
ly long matinee, Pete Townshend 
gathered his last energies to improvise 
an elaborate and moving coda, based 
on melodies from Tommy. As the au- 
dience sat spellbound, the concert re- 
solved itself as a huge symphonic fan- 
tasia. When the gold curtain came 
looping down and the crystal chan- 
deliers glimmered into light, 4,000 
people had become one gargantuan 
child, stampingand chanting, ‘‘More! 
More! More!” 

(Unfortunately, union regulations 
blocked the recording of this historic 
event; however, the Who’s fabulous 
Live At Leeds album preserves the 
same beat, heat and headlong mo- 
mentum that blitzed the Met.) 

Having outclassed the competition 
by miles and miles, the Who ought to 
be honored at this point with some 
splendid reward. I propose an archi- 
tectural competition. The theme? The 
world’s largest opera house for the 
world’s smallest opera company. 


by Albert Goldman 


Mr. Goldman is a critic who frequent- 
Iy reviews popular culture for LIFE. 
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OUR FORGOTTEN WOUNDED 


A VA protest 


Sirs: The title, ‘“Assignment to Ne- 
glect”’ (June 8), is a cruel misnomer. 
Our patients are far from neglected. 
Considering the handicaps under which 
we work, the quality of care which our 
patients receive should be classed as 
“‘superb,” but we class it only as 
“‘g00d.’ Yes, we do have shortcomings. 
The buildings are old, the physical lay- 
out of the wards is ineficient, space is 
limited and personnel is small in num- 
ber but enormously large in dedication 
and devotion. 

Let us examine some of the pictures 
in the article. On page 11 Marke Dum- 
pert is pictured “waiting helplessiy- to 
be dried.” Actually, he had been 
wheeled under the shower by a nurs- 
ing assistant and after he had been part- 
ly lathered with soap, the assistant was 
asked to step aside by the photographer 
who wished to take this picture. The 
fact is that no patient is left under 
the shower after completion of the 
bath. All are wheeled away and dried 
immediately. 

The picture on page 16 shows a pa- 
tient Iying almost naked in bed. The 
caption reads, “In a partitionless ward 
...a disarray of dirty linen is allowed 
to pile up around a quadriplegic’s bed 
while the patient himself lies na- 
ked.... .” The whole thing was posed. 
The patient is Marke Dumpert who was 
taken to his bed after the shower pre- 
viously interrupted was completed. 
Every bed has a cubicle curtain which 
is drawn when the patient is being cared 
for. In this instance, at the direction of 
the photographer, all of the cubicle cur- 
tains were drawn back out of sight. The 
“‘dirty linen” consists ofthe sheet which 
had covered the patient when he was 
being wheeled back from the shower 
room plus a number of clean pillows. 
Paralyzed patients need many pillows 
to be placed around them by nursing 
personnel for proper body positioning 
and for both comfort and convenience. 

The upper picture on page 17 shows 
a sleeping patient and, on the floor be- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 





side him, a mouse caught in a trap. We 
do not use traps in our campaign 
against mice which admittedly we do 
have. Construction in the vicinity ofthe 
hospital and on the grounds tends to 
chase field mice into the buildings. 

With respect to rats, there has been 
only one complaint made by a patient. 
This occurred last August. There have 
been no subsequent complaints. One of 
our experts states categorically that 
mice and rats do not exist together. 
What may have been seen is a black 
squirrel. 

The bottom picture on page 17 shows 
“a totally crippled patient [who] must 
depend on a buddy who still has the 
use of his arms to get a sheet thrown 
over him.” This is totally misleading. 
Quadriplegic patients have lost the in- 
ner body controls of temperature which 
normal people have. They frequently 
prefer to remain with as few coverings 
as possible, and we permit this inside 
the wards. Throwing the sheet over the 
patient was the photographer’s idea. 

The final picture on pages 18 and 19 
shows the enema room. On the right 
are two patients on Stryker frames 
while between them a hemiplegic pa- 
tient in a wheelchair is giving a ciga- 
rette to quadriplegic patient Andrew 
Kmetz. The caption states that the pa- 
tients are waiting for treatment. This is 
not true. Kmetz was dozing while the 
photographer was taking pictures of 
him. He awoke as Frank Stopiello in 
the wheelchair was wheeled in to pose, 
giving Kmetz the cigarette. Stopiello 
was an overnight patient who had been 
admitted for the annual complete 
checkup which we give to all of our ex- 
patients, and he himself was not inneed 
of an enema. Kmetz was disturbed at 
the invasion of his privacy. 

The same picture of the enema room 
shows several trash cans. One of the 
cans, seemingly bulging with trash, is 
protruding into the area occupied by 
the patients. The caption reads, ‘““Be- 
cause of overcrowding, they must share 
a corner with trash cans.” The trash 
cans are needed in the room for dispos- 
al ofthe trash which accumulates in the 
process of giving and evacuation of en- 


emas, and subsequent cleaning up of the 
patients. However, these trash cans are 
segregated to one side ofthelargeroom, 
and a curtain separates them from the 
patient area. This curtain was pushed 
back and the overloaded can pushed to- 
wards the patient for misleading pho- 
tographic effect. 

In concluding I wish to express my 
fear and concern that your article may 
lead to the title ‘‘Assignment to Ne- 
glect’”’ becoming a self-fulfilling proph- 
ecy. The staff on the spinal cord in- 
Jury wards who work so hard with such 
difficult patients to achieve the won- 
derful results that they do, have be- 
come thoroughly disheartened by the 
article. Staffing these wards has always 
been difficult, people frequently refus- 
ing to accept assignments there. As at- 
trition occurs, itmay become even more 
difficult to recruit replacements. With- 
out an experienced staff, these patients 
cannot be treated. But I have faith in 
the spiritual strength of our staff and 
in their ability to overcome their dis- 
heartenment. I also know that sensa- 
tionalism in the press usually has only 
short-term effects. I hope that your ar- 
ticle will prove to be no exception to 
the rule. 

A. M. KLEINMAN, M.D. 
Hospital Director 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
The Bronx, N.Y. 


Lire's response 


>Liıre’s story stated clearly that the Vet- 
erans Administration hospitals are 
“‘disgracefully understaffed’” and laid 
the principal blame on “‘cutbacks in the 
VA medical budget.” The existence of 
shortages and budget limitation in the 
treatment of wounded American veter- 
ans is a national disgrace. LırE’s story 
brought these conditions to national at- 
tention in the hope that they will be 
corrected. 

Charges that LirFE staged or falsified 
pictures are denied in toto by LırE Pho- 
tographer Co Rentmeester, by LirE Re- 
porter Charles Childs and by Donald 
Broderick, executive director of &he 
Eastern Paralyzed Veterans Associa- 


tion, who accompanied them. In addi- 
tion, LiFE has statements from the pa- 
tients affirming the conditions under 
which the pictures were taken. 

Dr. Kleinman states that no patient 
is left under the shower after the com- 
pletion ofhis bath. The fact is that Rent- 
meester, Childs and Broderick found 
the patient unattended in the shower 
and took the picture shown. The pa- 
tient corroborates this, and five other 
patients on the same ward have given 
LiFE written statements complaining of 
undue waiting during showering. The 
photograph ofthe ward itself accurately 
depicts conditions Rentmeester, Childs 
and Broderick found when they arrived 
there. There was no attempt made to 
move curtains or to change anything. 
Patients corroborate this. 

“We do not use traps in our cam- 
paign against mice which admittedly we 
do have,” says Dr. Kleinman. LirE 
clearly stated in the article that it was 
the patients, not the hospital personnel, 
who set the traps. LirE has written 
statements from one patient who 
trapped nine rodents, and another who 
trapped 14 mice in a single room. 

The photograph at the bottom of 
page 17 was mäde under the following 
conditions: When Rentmeester, Childs 
and Broderick arrived on the scene, 
three paraplegics in wheelchairs were 
struggling to transfer a quadriplegic 
from his stretcher to his bed. One of 
them said to the photographer: ‘‘I want 
you to photograph this. You see, we 
have to help ourselves.” Then he tossed 
the covering over his friend in the bed. 

Dr. Kleinman charges that in the en- 
ema room a curtain was pushed back 
and a trash can pushed toward the 
stretcher of a patient ‘for misleading 
photographic effect.” In fact, the pho- 
tographer visited this same room on dif- 
ferent days and on each occasion found 
the trash cans unscreened and in the 
same relationship to patients. They 
were not moved. The patient who was 
*‘disturbed at the invasion of his pri- 
vacy” has, in fact, given LırFE a written 
statement saying: ‘“. ... at times the 
condition of the room is even more dis- 
graceful.””—ED. 





Other comment 


Sirs: Icannot help thinking of the ex- 
traordinary capacity for quick and ef- 
fective organization, of the resourceful- 
ness, of the exemplary teamwork dem- 
onstrated by the people of your coun- 
try for the rescue of the three brave 
astronauts of Apollo 13, as well as the 
complete disregard for the expense in- 
volved. These efforts met with world- 
wide approval and admiration. 

Surely your many wounded and 
maimed soldiers deserve the same con- 
cern and attention, even if they will 
never again be useful to their govern- 
ment? The astronauts, oneandall brave 
men, did volunteer, whereas many of 
the now permanently disabled soldiers 
might have preferred not to become he- 
ros had they been given a choice. 

But now surely everything possible 
must be done to mitigate the horror for 
these once able-bodied young men of 
being condemned to spend the rest of 
their lives as cripples, dependent on 
someone else’s helping hands. 

When millions are being spent on try- 
ing to dispose safely of poison gases, 
atomic waste and other threats to hu- 
manity, it seems incredible that sufh- 
cient funds cannot be found for the very 


best treatment and care of these veter- 
ans in suitable surroundings. 

AlthoughlIamnotan American I feel 
very strongly that every able-bodied 
man and woman should have enough 
compassion to at least raise their voice 
in protest. 

MARY MARTINUZZI-SEITZ 

Zürich, Switzerland 


Sirs: Ican’t tell you my feelings when 
I read the article about the wounded 
U.S. soldiers who lie in the Bronx Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital. I was so 
frightened at the situation in that hospi- 
tal and I felt a special pity for Marke 
Dumpert whose story is told in your 
magazine. My first thought was: you 
have to do something. But I remem- 
bered that it is nearly impossible for me 
to do so. I’m only an 18-year-old Ger- 
man student and it’s beyond my power 
to alter something in the U.S. I always 
thought that America is such a rich 
country, with lots of purposes to help 
others, and a very sanitary country 
which cares for its sick people; but I see 
it is not able to help its own wounded 
soldiers! Isn’t that a shame? Does no 
American care about them? 
MARLIES DOLL 

Hohenpeissenberg, West Germany 


Sirs: Weapons and strategies may 
change, but it seems the wounds and 
griefs of war do not. Walt Whitman, a 
sometime hospital nurse, wrote in the 
Civil War: “The marrow of the trag- 
edy concentrated in [the] hospitals. 
2... Well is it their mothers, their sisters 
cannot see them— cannot conceive, and 
never conceived, these things. . . . 
Much of a race depends on how it fac- 
es death, and how it stands personal an- 
guish and sickness” (Memoranda Dur- 
ing the War). In our deficient veterans 
hospitals we are asking those who sac- 
rificed most to accept more sacrifices. 
If we could get our top brass—civilian 
and military—to spend more than a 
perfunctory hour in these hospitals on 
Veterans’ Day, we might see faster pro- 
gress toward both rehabilitation and 
war prevention. 
E. JAMES LIEBERMAN M.D. 

Upminster, England 


Sirs: ““Assignment to Neglect” is an 
overpowering piece of effective and 
truthful photographic journalism. It 
grew out of an investigation of the de- 
teriorating quality of medical care in 
VA hospitals which the Senate Veterans 
Affairs Subcommittee has been con- 
ducting for the past six months. As 


chairman of that subcommittee, Iknow 
that the overcrowded, unsanitary and 
undermanned conditions which LirE 
photographed at the Bronx VA hos- 
pital do exist. Our investigation also 
shows that the same lack of adequate 
staff is characteristic of too many VA 
hospitals across the country. 

In seeking $174 million in desperately 
needed additional funds for the VA’s 
medical program, I asked Donald 
Broderick, executive director of the 
Eastern Paralyzed Veterans Associa- 
tion, to appear with me before a Sen- 
ate Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Wednesday, May 27. Mr. Broderick is 
a quadriplegic and a former patient at 
the Bronx hospital. 

Mr. Broderick’s moving testimony 
made an obviously deep impression on 
members of the subcommittee. He ver- 
ified the authenticity of the LiFE story 
and pictures in all respects but one. He 
said, ‘They couldn’t convey the smell.” 

ALAN CRANSTON 
U.S. Senator 
Washington, D. C. 
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Investigating the 
Masaryk mystery 


THE MASARYK CASE 
by CLAIRE STERLING 
(Harper & Row) $7.95 


rl the old states of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire, and in particular 
Bohemia, one customary way to dis- 
pose of political opponents was to 
push them out ofa high window. The 
historic mass ‘'Defenestration of 
Prague” in 1618 which marked the 
start of the Thirty Years War appar- 
ently popularized the custom. In 
south-central and eastern Europe it is 
still remembered, and sometimes, in 
times of stress, revived. 

When, therefore, in March 1948 
Jan Masaryk, Czechoslovakia’s for- 
eign minister and the only non-Com- 
munist member of the new govern- 
ment of Klement Gottwald, was 
found dead ina courtyard of the Czer- 
nin Palace in Prague, many Czechs re- 
jected the official verdiet of suicide. 

He had plunged 60 feet from the 
bathroom window of his apartment in 
the palace, which also housed the for- 
eign ministry. He was found at dawn 
spread-eagled on the cobblestones, 


barefoot and in pajamas, dirty, his 
face contorted with fear. 

Jan Masaryk was not only the son 
ofTomäs Masaryk, thereveredfound- 
er of modern Czechoslovakia, but 
also a folk hero in his own right. For 
such a man suicide was unthinkable. 
But others—those close to him before 
his death, a police doctor who exam- 
ined the body—had more cogent rea- 
sons for doubt. Death and imprison- 
ment, or fear, soon silenced them. 

For 20 years the case remained 
closed. Then, in January 1968, the 
Stalinist Novotny government fell 
and was replaced by the more demo- 
cratic Dubcek regime. From the end 
of February that year, when the cen- 
sorship was lifted, until August, when 
the Soviet invaders reimposed it, there 
was free speech in Czechoslovakia. 
On April 5, the Dubcek government 
ordered an inquiry into the death of 
Jan Masaryk. Dr. Kotlar, director of 
criminal investigation, was named to 
conduct it. 

Fortunately— for the uncensored 
results of that inquiry are unlikely 
now to see the light of day—Claire 
Sterling, an American reporter then 
working in Prague, decided to con- 
duct an inquiry of her own. The Ma- 
saryk Case is an account of it. 

She began, not very confidently, by 
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asking herself questions. ‘“Were there 
enough people alive to prove anything 
one way or another? Who, in an end- 
less procession of witnesses, was tell- 
ing the truth and who gained what by 
lying? Where .... was the hard ev- 
idence of suicide or murder?” 

Patiently and persistently Mrs. 
Sterling interviewed every witness she 
could find, dozens, from an obscure 
security policeman living in a Prague 
slum to a former secretary of Masa- 
ryk’s who had become an ordained 
minister in Scotland. Of the subjects 
of these interviews, she says: ‘I doubt 
that any told me the whole truth, even 
the part they thought they knew. 
Their testimony is encrusted with the 
imperfections of memory, by years of 
confinement and torture, by broken 
careers and lives, by political ambi- 
tion, vanity or old age, by a fear they 
could not dismiss even when their 
freedom was restored.” 


Seh: she soon discovered 
that one who was knowingly not 
telling her the truth was Dr. Kotlar. 
Not unnaturally, she also met with 
suspicion and hostility. Her first meet- 
ing with Anna Masaryk, a niece of the 
dead man, began badly: ‘'Are you go- 
ing to write one of those cheap anti- 
Communist tracts? ... . a vulgar 


thriller? ... Do you know anything 
about Czech history? Hus? Zizka? 
Comenius? Are you goingto say They 
Did Him In, whatever anybody tells 
you? Because if that’s your game, 
don’t count on me.” 

Mrs. Sterling has not written a 
thriller, but much of her book does 
have the quality of a detective story. 
Andafascinating one. Sheisashrewd 
investigator and her professional skill 
and ingenuity were well rewarded. 
Her conclusion that Masaryk was 
murdered seems, on the circumstan- 
tial evidence she so lucidly presents, to 
be the only one possible. Surely no 
sane person could, after reading this 
book, accept the recent finding of the 
official Czech inquiry that the death 
was accidental. Mrs. Sterling’s re- 
sponse to the preposterous suggestion 
that Masaryk was in the habit of fight- 
ing insomnia by sitting cross-legged 
on his bathroom windowsill, and 
most unfortunately slipped off it, can 
well be imagined. The medical evi- 
dence that she offers on the subject of 
the windowsill tells a very different 
and more convincing story. 


Mr. Ambler’s most recent novel is The 
Intercom Conspiracy. 


by Eric Ambler 
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A few relatively sober facts 


about the thirsty Frenchmen 
by MICHAEL MOK 


PARIS 
A talkative Francophile lady who 
gets sloshed at most of the par- 
ties thrown by the American colony 
in Paris usually announces in her cups 
that ““It’s a strange thing that you nev- 
er really see a Frenchman drunk.” 
Well, no one with his head screwed 
on properly would enter into a dis- 
cussion with this woman (it always 
ends with her telling you to get out of 
Vietnam), but if anyone else made 
that statement I would say there is 
some question as to whether you ever 
see a Frenchman sober. 

Accordingto a recent report on the 
subject by the World Health Organi- 
zation, France has a higher rate of al- 
coholism than any other Western in- 
dustrialized nation: three times that 
of Italy, six times that of Britain and 
four times that of the United States. 
The deaths attributable to alcoholism 
are proportionately and disastrously 
higher, it being the cause of the death 
of more Frenchmen than any other 
ailment save heart disease and cancer. 
Lest these figures be dismissed as 
U.N. slanders, France’s Committee 
on Alcoholism has more than corrob- 
orated them. It reported that the av- 
erage Frenchman over age 14 con- 
sumes 28 liters of pure alcohol each 
year, three times as much, for exam- 
ple, as the average American. 

Certain flaccid attempts are now 
under way to combat the problem. 
When tooling down France’s notori- 
ously dangerous superhighways, for 
example, one sees signs saying THERE 
IS NO SAFETY WITHOUT SOBRIETY. 

Last summer the highway slaughter 
reached such sanguinary peaks that 
autoroute restaurants were forbidden 
to serve anything stronger than li- 
monade unless the driver ordered food 
too. And in April a watered-down 
drunken driving law provided fines 
of up to 5,000 francs and/or impris- 
onment up to a year if “even in the 
absence of any visible drunkenness’” 
a person’s blood contains at least 1.2 
grams of pure alcohol (the amount 


in just over a liter of most wines). 
However, drunk drivers are still a se- 
rious and frightening problem, espe- 
cially on Sunday afternoon. 

Sunday afternoon is sacred for vis- 
iting la belle mere, mother-in-law, 
who has been working her fingers to 
the bone since dawn to produce a 
lunch which would stupefy a wild 
boar, to say nothing of a husband (or 
son-in-law) who loses his appetite at 
the very thought of the ritual. To 
deaden the pain, most men down an 
extra aperitif beforehand, knock back 
a liter or more with the meal and then 
polish off a digestif or two if any is of- 
fered, which it customarily is. All this 
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Wine eases life in many hospitals 


alcohol, combined with the cooking 
smells and the heat— every window in 
la belle mere’s house is hermetically 
sealed against a possible courant d’air 
—gives woozy husbands an uncon- 
trollable urge to get behind the wheel 
and take the hell off. This they do by 
the looping, veering thousands. 
Many Frenchmen, by calculated 
consumption, can maintain their Sun- 
day edge on throughout the week. The 
exception, of course, is the teetotaler, 
who is regarded with hostile suspi- 
cion, unless he happens to be a liver 
bore. This is a chap who ostentatious- 
ly passes up the wine at meals and an- 
nounces he has been stricken by a crise 
de foie. The implication is that he has 
been temporarily disabled by high liv- 
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ing, and thus entitled to monopolize 
the conversation. 

Drinking during working hours, 
or occupational boozing, is governed 
in France by one’s trade or profes- 
sion. Norman farmers traditionally 
have Calvados at breakfast and con- 
tinue with this homegrown applejack 
throughout the day. Seafaring Bret- 
ons love a drop of eau-de-vie against 
the ocean chill and traditionally 
consume somewhat more than their 
fair share of France’s total wine 
production. 

Alcohol in France is tremendously 
big business: wine production ac- 
counts for $2 billion of the Gross Na- 
tional Product, and one in 10 French 
workers is directly or indirectly in- 
volved in the growing, pressing, dis- 
tilling, bottling, merchandising, sell- 
ing or serving of alcoholic beverages. 
Drinking wine is therefore patriotic. 
It is also cheap: a glass of vin rouge 
costs a dime as against 30€ for a soft 
drink and 20€ or more for a glass of 
milk. (The last politician who at- 
tempted to foist milk off on the 
French was Mendes-France, and 
whatever happened to him?) 

The older generation of French 
people can still wax passingly poetic 
on the subject of wine. One elderly 
French woman told me recently that 
“a fine wine hasa stipulated life span: 
first it is young and brash and then it 
gets better and better until it reaches 
a plateau where it levels off. Then it 
declines and at last commences to 
die... ..” Tears welled in her eyes 
and one could tell that she was think- 
ing of herself as part of a superior 
vintage entering its final decline. 


he opposite side of the preoccu- 

pation with wine (as Sanche de 
Grament points out in his excellent 
book The French) is the never-ending 
insistence on the part of mature 
Frenchmen that only bottled water is 
fit to drink. Newcomers to this coun- 
try who ask for a glass of water are 
often nonplussed when the waiter asks 
whatkind. A reasonable enough ques- 
tion, once one realizes that with few 
exceptions every Frenchman has an 
unshakable conviction that water 
from some particular source (Evian, 
Vichy, Perrier, etc.) is the only decent 
kind. The sole point on which they 
agree is that tap water is likely to be 





N m : men 
Clochards of Paris bibe informally 


injurious to the health, although it 
would not cause a crise de foie. 

Vichy and the other famous French 
spas still enjoy excellent business—a 
visitor encounters legions of the faith- 
ful who have been going there for dec- 
ades—but their future is murky. A 
new generation is growing up who 
have no patience with the concept of 
a leisurely cure, or even with the ro- 
coco casinos where wealthy spa pa- 
tients pass the evenings with endless 
hours of roulette and baccarat. 

If they have no patience for the old 
games, these youngsters also have lit- 
tle time for three-star restaurants, 
prolonged seductions and the fine art 
of wine bibbing. These are the kids 
one sees in the Wimpy hamburger 
bars that are proliferating like mea- 
sles over the face of Paris, the young- 
sters jamming the discotheques and 
ski slopes. And what do they drink? 
Orange pop or what they call “‘Coca” 
by preference, and occasionally a 
beer, very little wine, and hard liquor 
almost never. These kids get their jol- 
lies from danger—they like to take 
chances in cars, or wreck motorbikes 
if they can’t afford autos, or go sky- 
diving or aqualunging on weekends. 

So there is an outside chance that 
France’s alcoholism problem may dis- 
appear, leaving behind only the clo- 
chards sleeping under bridges, the oc- 
casional vintner growing fine wine for 
export, and a nation of healthy spor- 
tifs comparing calf muscles as they 
bolt down their cheeseburgers. This 
would doubtless tickle the World 
Health Organization, but zut alors! 
the prospect of such overwhelming 
temperance in La Belle France is rriste 
indeed. 


Paris construction workers consume a well-lubricated lunch 
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BOOK REVIEW 
Oversexed in 
Indianapolis 


GOING ALL THE WAY 
by DAN WAKEFIELD 
(Delacorte Press) $6.95 


an Wakefield is a friend of mine. 

We both went to Shortridge High 
School in Indianapolis—where the 
students put out a daily paper, by the 
way. His publisher is my publisher. 
He has boomed my books. So I would 
praise his first novel, even if it were pu- 
trid. But I wouldn’t give my Word of 
Honor that it was good. 

Word of Honor: Mr. Wakefield has 
been acarefuland deep author ofnon- 
fiction for years—/Island in the City, 
Revolt in the South, The Addict. ... 
The Atlantic Monthly gave him an is- 
sue all his own for Supernation at 
Peace and War. Word of Honor: he 
is also an important novelist now. 

Going All the Way is about what 
hell it is to be oversexed in Indian- 
apolis, and why so many oversexed 
people run away from there. It is also 
about the narrowness and dimness of 
many lives out that way. And I guar- 
antee you this: Wakefield himself, 
having written this book, can never 


go home again. From now on, he will 
have to watch the 500-mile Speedway 
race on television. 

This isa richer book than Portnoy’s 
Complaint, with wider concerns and 
more intricate characters, but the sex- 
ual problems are much the same. 
Wakefield shows us two horny young 
Hoosiers, and it is easy to imagine 
their meeting Alexander Portnoy in 
a Howard Johnson’s—midway be- 
tween Indianapolis and New York. If 
they were candid with one another, 
they would admit that they were rot- 
ten lovers, and they might suppose 
mournfully that rotten lovers were not 
welcomed by women anywhere. 

Going Allthe Way isa period piece, 
incidentally—set in ancient times, at 
the close of the Korean War. And ev- 
ery book is a period piece now—since 
years or even weeks in America no 
longer resemble each other at all. 


his book is full of belly laughs, but 

I am suspicious of belly laughs as 
entirely happy experiences. The only 
way to get a belly laugh, I’ve found, 
is to undermine a surface joke with 
more unhappiness than most mortals 
can bear. 
e After a series of low-comedy sex- 
ual failures, for instance, one of 
Wakefield’s heroes cuts his wrists 
lightly with a razor blade, ‘““... so 
that rivulets of blood began to flow to- 
gether, forming a thick little puddle.” 








Dan Wakefield 


This isn’t funny, and the scene be- 
comes less funny as it goes on: ‘‘He 
started smearing the blood over his 
face and over the front of his torn 
shirt, like an Indian painting himself 
to prepare for a ceremony—a battle, 
a blessing, a death.” 

So much for sexual comedy. No- 
body dies in the book, but a lot of peo- 
ple would like to, or at least wouldn’t 
mind. 

Wakefield’s reportage of life in 
Middle America, as one might expect, 
is gruesomely accurate and enchant- 
ing. His sex-addled fools drive their 
parents’ automobiles through a vast 
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pinball machine whose bumpers and 
kickers are strip joints and taverns 
and gas stations and golf drivingrang- 
es and hamburger stands. They seek 
whorehouses, which, it turns out, 
have been closed for years. 

They return home periodically to 
their smug and vapid parents, grump- 
ily declining to say where they’ve 
been. Their stomachs, already churn- 
ing with hamburgers and beer, twist 
even more grotesquely when their par- 
ents want to know when they are 
going to settle down to nice jobs and 
nice wives and nice houses in Indian- 
apolis. 

Finally—there is a tremendous au- 
tomobile crash. 

And, finally again, this wildly sexy 
novel isn’t a sex novel. It is really 
about a society so drab that sex seems 
to the young to be the only adven- 
ture with any magic in it. When sex 
turns out to be merely sex, the young 
flee to more of the same elsewhere 
—and they play dangerous games 
with, among other things, automo- 
biles and razor blades. 

How old are Wakefield’s protago- 
nists? About the same age Ernest 
Hemingway was when he returned to 
Middle America as a quiet, wounded, 
authentic hero of World War I. 


by Kurt Vonnegut Jr. 


Mr. Vonnegut’s most recent book is 
Slaughterhouse-Five. 
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Canon goes the d 


Wherever you take the new Canon DS-8 
motion picture camera, you can depend on 
it to see you through to the end. Utilizing 
the latest Double Super 8 film, it’s built to 
go the distance, with up to 200 feet of 
action—that’s four-times more than what 
conventional Super 8 cameras can deliver. 
And with 8-times zooming power, you can 
keep your distance and still get exciting 
closeups. Plus it offers five filming speeds 
andsingleframe capability, variable shutter 


control, a fast F1.4 lens, an all-new Electric- 
Eye system for unfailing accuracy, and 
makes possible a host of special effects 
techniques. 

And nothing will quite show your DS-8 
footage to such advantage as the Canon 
S-400 Cine Projector which accepts up to 
400 feet of any 8mm film in a single 
loading. With its capability of operating on 
any of six different voltages, it will go the 
distance anywhere in the world. 


stance 


But you only have to go as far as your 
nearest fine camera store. 


Canon 


CANON INC.: 9-9, Ginza 5-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 104, Japan 
CANON U.S.A., INC.: 64-10 Queens Bivd., Woodside, New York 11377, U.S.A. 
CANON OPTICS & BUSINESS MACHINES CO., INC.: 
636 South Serrano Ave., Los Angeles, California 90005, U.S.A. 
CANON AMSTERDAM N. Gebouw 70, Schiphol Oost, Holland 
CANON LATIN AMERICA, INC.: Apartado 7022, Panama 5, Panama 
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MacKinlay Kantor is a novelist, best known for his 

Pulitzer prize-winning Andersonville. His son Tim 
P 8 

is a professional photographer. Together they de- 


cided to do a book on the 10 Hamilton counties . 


that are scattered across the U.S. MacKinlay Kan- 
tor had been born in one in lowa, and his son had 
a deep interest in ihe rural America that most Ham- 
ilton counties typify. Their book, Hamilton Coun- 
ty, to be published in September by Macmillan, 


contains the pictures and words presented here. 


Hamilton County US.A. 





ET 


er fe 


Family reunion in Hamilton, Texas 


Ten counties named Hamilton enrich the map of the United States. 

They lie in open peace—tufted with aspen, swamp myrtle, nannyberry, 
according to their latitudes—studded by towns wherein the inhabitants dance 
or toil or laugh or suffer, according to their desires and their fate. 

Or Hamilton counties are crammed with girders and glass and concrete. 
Cincinnati and Chattanooga breed their own busy accomplishments, 

their own smog. More and more, as we explore ranges and waters 

and whistling freeways, we observe the 10 Hamiltons (in New York, Ohio, Texas, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Florida, Tennessee) 

as an entity. They melt into a unit representative of 


American civilization. The very name Hamilton has a bell sound about it. 


by MacKINLAY KANTOR Photographs by TIM KANTOR 


© 1970 MACKINLAY KANTOR AND TIM KANTOR PUBLISHED BY THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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n my special portion of Hamilton County there was a village 
named Kamrar with a few hundred people living in it. The town 
is still there—what’s left of it. You know how things go these 
days: so many villages fading away... . No trick now for a 
customer to drive eight or eighieen miles to the county seat in 
winter to do some shopping; or go to the bank, or consult an 
attorney, or negotiate about shipping catile, or do whatever it is 
he has to do. He’s eight or eighteen miles away, and maybe it 
takes him eight or eighteen minutes to get to town. 

There was a time when eighteen miles would have taken the 
whole day. The whole day and then some, in bad weather. 

Kamrar boasted an elevator and an antique railroad station 
sitting there on that branch line... . There used to be a tiny 
bank on the corner; and a fellow I knew went to work in that 
bank, and one day he shot himself through the head, we never 
knew why. Some folks said he had stolen money from the bank, 
but others said, “No, it was ill health.” 

There were those few houses scattered around, and the 
schoolhouses; and then, in every direction, roads stretched out 


into the country. That was where most of the school kids lived. 


Scrub-lined roadside near Coolidge, Kansas 
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Leaf-burning along a quiet street in southwestern Ohio 
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Collections from the past embellish the library in McLeansboro, Illinois 


Fifth-grade reading 
assignment, Aden, Illinois 


hen you were baby-sized you used to wonder what was 
inside the building beyond the great-big-high curb (it doesn’t seem so 
high anymore). But you didn’t have sense enough to ask, not for quite 
a while. Then, when finally you did ask, you were told, ““That’s the 
library,” and you repeated the word questioningly. “Ly-bury?” 
It is like tasting your first apple, if you could remember when you 


did so. 


..... Fat firm pleasant apple, but soft and tangy inside, with tiny 


silver erystals of moisture showing when you bite off a piece. 








Rolling home at evening in Jasper, Florida 
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D. rooms, hallways strewn with garbage, a termagant’s scream and a cop’s whistle, 


a sick man’s coughing and a child’s sobbing ... . 





Rooming house teased by hot city breezes in Cincinnati 


1 play that the trees are people. I have named many of them, but no one else knows this. 


I whisper their names when I walk by them, and under their shade. 


A solemn 





walk under the elms of Webster City, Iowa 
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A city park in Cincinnati where 


A loving pat 
in Macedonia, Illinois 
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n calm open regions you look at the sky and listen to 
wires moaning and telling things, and you realize how far it 
is from one piece of Hamilton County to another piece. 

Oh, it’s far. A long way to wander. That’s what the wires 
strung between the posts are saying. They’re humming about 


it. Long way. So far... . so far. 








A soldiers’ cemetery in Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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ifty years ago we were 
as alive with our own Youth 
—as entranced, as baffled, 


as berserk, as prodigal. 


Fifty years from now... ? 
It’ll be a tough row to hoe, 
Youth of the early 
Twenty-first Century. 

No matter how many tracks 


have been made upon 


the Moon... or Mars. 





A homebound school bus in Olio, Indiana waits for its riders 
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The Vice Champions of the World 


by JAMES BELL 


Ä ROoME 
nyone who predicted that life itself 


could continue in this eternal city when Brazil 
whipped Italy 4to 1 in the World Cup final at 
Mexico City would have been declared stark 
raving bonkers. For all Italians knew such an 
unbelievable outcome would be nothing short 
of la fine del mondo. But in scenes combining 
Dante and Fellini, life erupted again in a regen- 
erative miracle only Italians could perform. 

It had been 32 years since la nostra bella 
squadra had won the Jules Rimet Cup signi- 
fying world championship. But this year Italy 
had not only survived the first round but had 
gone on to beat Mexico in the quarter and West 
Germany in the semifinals. And only then did 
the true unification of Italy take place. 

For openers: on the wall of a Communist 
Party district headquarters in Rome’s Tor 
Pignattara quarter some comrade had written 
with true patriotism: “‘Communists! Fascists! 
Christian Democrats! Come on Italy!” 

Italians were one as never before. 

The national pep rally started in earnest the 
day before Italy’s final with Brazil. There was 
a run on Italian flags, a phenomenon never 
noted before in this determinedly non-flag- 
waving nation. Available supplies were short 
and people started making their own out of 
whatever was available. Plastic tablecloths 
patched together was one widely employed 
method. The reds and the whites were easy to 
come by. It was the greens that gave trouble. 
We saw about every shade: chartreuse, olive, 
forest, grass, Kelly, bottle and park-bench 
—-married to red and white. Even some French 
flags were used, with blue where the green was 
supposed to be. 


Celebrating the loss in the Piazza di Spagna 


Flags were attached to or waved out of win- 
dows and sunroofs of every known make of au- 
tomobile with the little Fiat 500s (Cinquecen- 
tos) in predominance because that’s the size 
car most football nuts can afford. Then, seem- 
ingly every one in the capital set out to cruise 
about all night honking their horns in rhythm: 
“ Vi—va—It—al—ya” (two longs, two shorts, 
one long). At daylight the multitudinous con- 
voys were joined by truckloads of fans from 
the country, waving their homemade flags to 
the beat of pickup bands. They looked like 
Hungarian Freedom Fighters during the glo- 
rious days of October 1956. 


NM... before the final with Brazil be- 


gan, the honking stopped and there was only 
the sound of screeching tires as everyone raced 
for the nearest of the nation’s 10 million tele- 
vision sets. By kickoff time 27 million pairs of 


‚Italian eyeballs were glued on tubes from the 


Alps to Sicily’s south shore. The number of 
viewers exceeded those who watched Neil 
Armstrong’s moon walk. 

The streets of Rome were absolutely desert- 
ed. You could have fired a cannon ball down 
the Corso from Piazza del Popolo to the mon- 
ument to Vittorio Emmanuele II and never 
touched a human body or a piece of moving 
machinery. Startled tourists, wondering what 
the hell had happened, could hear their own 
footfalls. 

It stayed that way throughout the 45 min- 
utes of the first half. The score was 1 to 1. The 
beautiful dream held, even after Brazil scored 
early in the second half. It dissolved 71 min- 
utes into the 90-minute game when Brazil’s 
third goal iced it for the Latin Americans. A 
pharmacist who had broken his wrist slam- 
ming it down on the bar when Italy scored the 
winner Wednesday night, now broke the cast 
slamming it down again in utter frustration. 

Five minutes before the final whistle, with 
the result no longer in the slightest doubt, we 
walked across Piazza Venezia as a slightly 
dented moon of burnished brass rose in a 
cloudless sky. There was hardly a soul in sight 
except a former bugler from the famed Ber- 
saglieri regiment. This worthy had been stand- 
ingatthe foot ofthe Vittorio Emmanuele mon- 
ument all day, occasionally tootling the call 
to avanti (charge). His great moment was to 
have been a grand fanfare when Italy became 
campione del mondo. 

Now the game was done and Italy was only, 
in the words of the Italian television commen- 
tator, “vice campione.”’ The downcast Bersa- 
gliere stood waiting for his mates to pick him 
up. They came by in a Cinquecento asall Rome 
sat in stunned silence. As the little Fiat slowly 
made its way across the still deserted piazza, 
the old soldier stood up through the sunroof 
and blew taps. 

Then the miracle. Within five minutes the 
great piazza, which is the real center of Rome, 


erupted with a swirling chaos of cars which ap- 
peared from every direction. A few tentative 
toots of *“ Vi—va—It—al—ya” brought a roar 
of response from other claxons and the cel- 
ebration of becoming the Avis of the football 
world was underway. 

Within a few minutes, a late-arriving tour- 
ist would have been absolutely certain Italy 
had won, not lost, the championship, the cup 
and eternal glory. The ancient streets of Rome 
were again filled with waving flags and now 
with a deafening din of horns, cow bells, drums 
being hammered to death along with a variety 
of oil cans, cymbals and anything else which 
presented itself. A man watched happily as his 
wife hammered dents into the side of his Alfa 
Romeo with her wooden-soled sandals. Ro- 
man candles spewed red, white and green balls 
of fire into the air. Firecrackers exploded ev- 
erywhere. Skyrockets fired from the street 
bounced off ancient facades before exploding. 
Fenders ripped into fenders and glass from 
smashed headlights splattered onto the street. 
Everyone laughed and said, “to hell with it, 
we’ll get it fixed tomorrow,” as the vast pro- 
cession roared out of Piazza Venezia and onto 
the Via Veneto, where tourists sat in a state of 
awed shock. An early edition of I! Messagge- 
ro came out with the banner: “Good for you 
guys, thanks just the same.” 

It went on and on. The traffic cop in the Pi- 
azza Venezia was assisted by a middle-aged 
drunk who survived the swirling cascade of au- 
tomobiles by some miracle until a carabiniere 
led him away to safety. Cinquecentos and mo- 
tor scooters happily zipped through the indoor 
arcade across from the Palazzo Chigi, seat of 
Italy’s prime minister. Cops looked the other 
way, only occasionally wavingan admonishing 
finger as if to say, ““Okay, kids, get it out of 
your system, but don’t try it tomorrow night.” 

No nation ever lost with more grace than 
Italy that night. There were no excuses or com- 
plaints. Walking through the street, we heard 
over and over: ‘The better team won;” not 
once, “We wuz robbed.” The Milan daily // 
Giorno summed it up with its banner line: 
“Brazil is champion. Rightly so.” The Paese 
Sera used: “Second with honor.” 

And so the moon floated over the broken 
tooth called the Colosseum and life went on 
in Rome after a week of mad indulgence in /a 
passione nazionale. Now the Communists and 
the Christian Democrats and the Fascists 
could resume beating each other up. But per- 
haps they wouldn’t be quite so eager, because 
all Italians were brothers for the first time dur- 
ing these happy and frantic days. 

The next night la nostra bella squadra came 
home in its chartered Alitalia jet to be greeted 
at Fiumicino’s Leonardo da Vinci airport by 
30,000 cheering, flag-waving fans. And an even 
dozen players were bedecked by President Giu- 
seppe Saragat with a medal ideally entitled for 
a miracle-making vice campione: ““Cavaliere 
Ufficiale del Merito della Repubblica.’” 





You may have the wrong idea about how Gramco operates. 


There are still a few puzzled people around who 
do not fully understand the way Gramco operates. 
Gramco is the exclusive international distributor of 
USIF, Real Estate, the world’s largest mutual fund 
investing exclusively in prime, income-producing real 
property in the USA. 

These people are under the impression that we 
annually revalue the properties in the Fund’s portfolio, 
thus giving an inflated value to the Fund’s shares. They 
are wrong, completely wrong. 

The value ofthe shares of USIF, Real Estate depends 
solely on the real estate earnings* from its more than 
200 properties and on the interest derived from its 
many millions in liquid reserves. Net asset value per 
share is computed on .a daily basis. 

Every USIF, Real Estate property is thoroughly 
checked by an independent appraiser soon after pur- 
chase and then re-checked every year, to ensure that 
the property has maintained its value. 

If it is found that the properties in the Fund’s port- 
folio are worth more than the price paid for n 
them, no upward adjustment is made in the 
value at which we carry them on our books. 

If, however, the value of the combined prop- 
erties should have dropped below their cost, 
then we make a corresponding adjustment 
in our books. No such downward adjustment 
has ever been necessary. 

USIF, Real Estate acquires properties for 
long-term i investment and not for quick turn- 
over. So we quote the price paid for the Fund’s 
properties, not the price they’d fetch if the 
Fund were ever to sell them. 

But we can understand what puzzles some 
people. No doubt they wonder how USIF, 


* Cash flow plus mortgage debt amortization. 





Real Estate has enabled its thousands of investors to 
see an appreciation of 46% (as of April 30, 1970) 

on their original investment in the 40 months since 
the Fund’s inception. 

The answer is simple. Prime, income-producing 
real estate in the USA is not directly affected by the 
short-term fluctuations of the Stock Market. The 
steady appreciation of USIF, Real Estate shares is 
largely the result of rents paid by the tenants who 
occupy the Fund’s buildings. More than 29,000 
tenants. And many times that number use the Fund’s 
buildings every day. 

Hundreds of thousands of Americans live, work, 
shop, bank, visit their doctor or dentist or lawyer, park 
or service their automobiles in USIF, Real Estate 
properties. And they will go on doing these things 
regardless of the state of the Stock Market. 

If you want a share in USIF, Real Estate’s huge and 
diyersified property portfolio, mail the coupon below 
or contact your nearest Gramco Financial Counselor. 
=  USIF, Real Estate has more than $45 
\ million in liquid assets ready throughout 
©) the world. So you can liquidate your 

“= investment any time you want to. 

‘ But you won’t want to, once you’ve got 
the facts straight about how Gramco 
operates. 


Gramco — the pioneers of 
liquid real estate investment. 


Y | When its your idea, 


ma: you.do it better. 


Gramc 


Gentlemen: I am interested in your idea. 
Please send me your prospectus, and latest financial reports of USIF, Real Estate. 


Information Center: Gramco (U.K.) Limited, 
Millbank Tower, Millbank, London, S.W.1, England 








Name: Telephone: 
Address: 
City: Country: 
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Three Little ®&Nixons 


PAT 


The pretty dresses the First Lady 
chose—not too short and not too 
long—range from the top of her 
calf to an inch below her knee. Put 
them on her and you will see. The 
ladywhothought upthe blue dress, 
with the buttons and the belt—her 
name is Adele Simpson—says it 
will look very nice at parties such 
as lunches with the Daughters 
of the American Revolution in 
Washington, our nation's capital. 


Once upon a time—in fact, this very spring —the 
wife of the President of the United States and 
her two fair daughters set out for New York 
City to buy new dresses. Now, the people 

all knew that the wife of the President of 

France was wearıng her dresses long that 

year, and they could not wait to see if 

their own First Lady would follow suit. 

When the three reached New York, 
they summoned their dressmakers 
who came bearing their most 
magnificent finery. The daughters 
clapped their hands but the mother 
was not so sure. “These dresses 
are too short!” she cried. “And 
those are too long!” But at 

last, some fit to perfection and 

it was clear that everybody 

would live happily, at 

least until fall. 

Kenne Ri: 


* Illustrations by JOHN ALCORN 


Adele Simpson 


© s Malcolm Starr 











Malcolm Starr 





David Kidd 
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TRICIA 


The Nixon maiden whose hair is 
yellow flax is never seen in pants 
(better rags and tatters!). And 
pink, to her, is the prettiest color 
in all the world. When Tricia gets 
to her Western White House she 
will put on her patchwork peasant 
dress (right) and, thus disguised, 
bewitch her father, who is the 
President of the United States. 


Beene Bazaar 


Robert Malcolm 
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The entire jungle dreads the driver ant . 





The head thrusts forward hungrily, sharp 
mandibles poised over the prey like two 
enormous hooks. The driver ant—here 
_ magnified 50 times—is feared by every 
_  ereature that lives in the African jungles, 





man included. Like the army ants, their 


Photographed by CARLO BAVAGNOLI 


Tiny Warriors 
of Africa 


cousins in South America, the drivers are 
dreaded meat-eating warriors, and as su- 


_ perbly organized and disciplined as crack 


light infantry. Each month their divisions. 


break camp and march out, 20 million 


strong, to seek new sources of food. 


















On the march, 


Except for the queen and a hand- 
ful of male drones, most of the 
drivers are female worker ants. The 
deadliest are the soldiers. More 
than half an inch long and aggres- 
sively bad-tempered, they lead 
hunting parties and stand guard 
over others in the colony, rising on 





fighters and builders of the fat queen’s army 


their hind legs when they sense 
danger (above). Though they are 
blind, their delicate antennae can 
both hear and smell a potential en- 
emy—or a meal—dozens of feet 
away. The entire colony livesin un- 
derground bivouacs, up to 13 feet 
wide. Here the queen lays her eggs 


—some 120,000 each day. After 
four weeks most of the eggs hatch, 
and this change triggers a march 
to a new bivouac—usually about 
a mile away— where the >ycle will 
begin again. The trip is particularly 
rough on the outsized queen, who 
is dragged and shoved along, more 


prisoner than monarch, by her ret- 
inue of workers (left). The march 
is unyielding, at a steady 190 
yards per hour, and most obstacles 
are climbed or tunneled under. 
Should a jungle stream block the 
way, the workers gather twigs 
and riga makeshift bridge (below). 





Once the new camp is established, worker ants 
scoutthe nearby area for food, and raiding par- 
ties are quickly dispatched. Moving in long, 
narrow columns, the drivers attack and eat ev- 
erything in their path. Some insects automat- 
ically freeze at the sight of danger and like the 
grasshopper above become easy targets for a 
single soldier’s bite. The prey is soon swarm- 
ing with other attackers, which sometimes 
movein such a dense mass that they can smoth- 


Tactics of the relentless hunt for food 


er the victim under their numbers (right). In at- 
tacking larger creatures, it is ironical that the 
blind ants first attack the victim’s eyes—leav- 
ing him unable to pick a path to safety. After 
he is subdued, the smaller workers parcel him 
up and carry him back to the bivouac, while 
the column drives on. A favorite prey is the 
giant python, which is unable to move after 
swallowing an entire goat or antelope. “What 
a gift,” writes one naturalist. ‘The ants make 





short work of both the diner and his dinner.” 
Though folklore is rich with tales of cripples 
and infants unable to escape the drivers’ 
march, human victims are rare. When ants in- 
vade a village, natives know there is no de- 
fense; they take their livestock and flee into 
the jungle. Though the larders will be stripped, 
there is one consolation. In a few hours the vo- 
racious ants will pass on, having devoured 
every rat, cockroach and flea in the village. 
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Hanging in the Louvre, a gallery of great race cars 


Beauty Born Qut o 


iR standing still or even reduced to the pipe-frame 
bone, they evoke the acrid scent of burning oil, scorched 
rubber, the fine thin bouquet of high-test fuel, the tang of 
carbon-steel sauteed in grease, the racketing ear-split- 
ting blat of exhaust ports trumpeting sheer brazen power 
and speed. The unity between what racing cars are and 
what they do, the.two qualities melding into an indivisible 
oneness of form and function, makes them art to the men 
who love them. Such a man is Piero Fornasetti, who de- 
signs not cars but home furnishings and who himself can- 
not drive at all. He nevertheless found himself consumed 
by the notion of a museum exhibit of great racers and 
took his idea to another nondriver, Francois Mathey, di- 
rector of the Louvre's Musee des Arts Decoratifs in Paris. 





The result, after much cajolery, diplomacy and sheer Fran- 
co-Italian persistence had been spent upon manufacturers 
and collectors, was the first auto exhibition in the muse- 
um'shistory. There, thecarsarrayedonatrack under blink- 
ing headlights or suspended from the ceiling, bathed in 
Grand Prix sound effects, the show's 70,000 visitors got a 
chance, as Fornasetti put it, to “see a new language—in 
the form of the automobile.'' And a chance to perceive 
that in spite of—or perhaps because of—being costly, 
smelly, leaky, garish, noisy, cantankerous, uncomfortable, 
hard to drive and undisguisediy useless for anything ex- 
cept what they were meant for, racers are beautiful em- 
bodiments of man's preposterous belief that, physics and 
common sense aside, he can and will go ever faster. 


Photographed by CARLO BAVAGNOLI 


Stripped of its aerodynamic 
body to reveal its V-12 engine 
mounted off-center (to afford 
a lower profile) in the rear of 
its molybdenum-chrome steel 
chassis, this prototype 1964 
Maserati is an exercise in 
sculpted grace. Atright, a Fiat 
Abarth follows a red Lancia, 
an open-engined Ferrari, a 
blue Talbot and a yellow 
Ferrari up a simulated race 
track assembled in the muse- 
um's mirrored exhibition hall. 





Cowled headlamps peering 
froglike out over the sinister 
black scorpion emblazoned 
on its aluminum snout, this 
Fiat Abarth snapped 17 world 





records at Monza in 1957. An 
experimental car, powered 
by a four-cylinder engine, it 
reached 114.3 mph during 
a three-hour-long trial run. 





Velocity stacks nearly half a 
foot in diameter are required 
to suck enough air into the 12 
intake ports of the Ferrari Sig- 
ma (below). Above them, sep- 


arate exhausts snake their 
way aft. The car, designed by 
Pininfarina, was hung from the 
museum ceiling like a piece 
of sculpture-which it is. 








you an airhostess allto yo 


Some people have all the luck. On SAS it’s 
the under-tens. If they’re on their own, our Escort 
Service can provide them withatravelling 
companion. 

And whata companion. An SAS Escortisa 
hostess who got married, had a family-and came 
back. So she knows all aboutair travel, all about 
children. She plays with your child, reads to him, 
makes sure he eats and sleeps. Answers his 
questions- however endless-holds his hand if 
he’s frightened (as we said, some people have all 


the luck). Delivers him safely anywhere in the 
world. 

Our Escort Service is actually available to the 
elderly and infirm as well as to children under 
or over ten. Itcosts a bitextra. But it’snice to 
know your loved one is in safe hands. The safe 


hands of SAS. 


JAS 


SCANDINAUAN AIRLINES, COOD PEOPLE TO FIY WITH 
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|| Any way you drink it, its Greek gold 


Wed like you to try Metaxa 
as a liqueur, 
sour, with soda 

or on the rocks, etc. 
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"Rapid communication today can move 
people and nations closer together. 

But speed isnt everything. To be 
effective, acommunication must be 
understood. It should be transmitted 
speedily, of course, but with clarity and 
precision. Itis thisthat !have symbolized 
in my tapestry. -Arrıst YVES MILLECAMPS 


If you need a telephone system to 
handle both internal and external calls— 
quickly, clearly and precisely-come 

to ITT. France did, fora 4,000-line 
system at the Paris headquarters of 
ORTF-Office de Radiodiffusion 
Television Francaise. 


A multi-national corporation helping to make the 
world’s resources more useful to the world’s people. 
In France and 125 other countries, ITT provides 
products and Services ranging from 

television sets to resort hotels. 

International Telephone.and Telegraph Corporation, 
320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y.10022, U.S.A. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 1970 » SERVING PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 











Five Americans who chose to change their careers 


BEGINNING AGAIN 
IN THE MIDDLE 


ot long ago, hitched to that tireless troika of Ca- 

reer, Security and Duty, these five men were game- 

ly bumping down the pathways to Retirement and 

Success. Each was middle-aged, happily married, doing well 

in his job, putting money in the bank— when suddenly the 

road ahead seemed endless and time short. So they cut loose 
from the troika and turned off on byways of their own. 

When they decided to quit the job they had for the one 
they wanted, the five, whose stories are told on the fol- 
lowing pages, faced many problems. For most, the change 
in career meant a substantial drop in income. For three, it 
meant that the whole family had to move to a strange place. 
For each, it meant persuading a wife to go along. But in 
every case, as it has turned out, the rewards have far out- 
weighed the risks. 

For many men the years from 35 to 50 turn into grim 
routine; they are the years of heightened susceptibility to 
alcohol, heart attack, worry and divorce. The kind of 
work one does can aggravate these crises—a profession 
that was appealing at 20 may have soured to appalling in 
another 20 years. In the old days there was almost no 
way for a man to change direction. He had invested too 
much time and talent getting where he was, and he stood 
to lose too much if he started at the bottom somewhere 
else. Today, the switch is easier and there are even some 
incentives. One is the contagious enthusiasm of the under- 
25 generation, who have made it fashionable to scorn se- 
curity. Another is the great national affluence that has 
made it possible to stop one job long enough to train for 
another. A third is the lessened stigma of old age: com- 
panies are becoming increasingly interested in hiring older, 
qualified men as consultants. 

More and more men are changing jobs today. Columbia 
University recently completed an experimental program 
just to help them change. There seem to be no limits to the 
leap; account executives have quit to become ministers, 
ministershave become engineers, and engineers have turned 
to raising chickens. Next time you hear a man wondering 
whether what he’s doing is what he ought to be doing, watch 
out. That just may be the last you’ll ever see of him. 


Text by ANN BAYER 
Photographed by MARK KAUFFMAN 
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"A friend said to me, 
“Martin, do you realize 


youre getting mean?” 
MARTIN AHRENS 


‘You have to decide thät 
financially you're going 


to do a lot of regressing’ 
MIKE MITCHELL 








It's all a matter of 
discovering who 


you really are’ 
LARRY ROGERS 


1 said: Is this what 
| want to do? 
The answer 

was no’ 





IVER BROOK 





| was so intent on 
making a buck, that's 
allthere was time for 


JACK FULLER 





Jack 
Fuller 


Salesman 


Eight years ago Jack Fuller of Akron, Ohio 
was selling graduation accessories (caps and 
gowns and fraternity pins). He was spending 
an average of four nights a week on the road 
“going like the hammers of hell,’” had picked 
up 30 extra pounds of flab and complained of 
a nervous stomach. He was making more than 
$30,000 a year. 

On their 16th wedding anniversary Fuller 
and his wife Lee (short for Lenore) opened a 
bottle of champagne. “All of a sudden,” says 
Fuller, ‘‘we realized that we’d been married 
16 years and never done any of the things 
we’d meant to do. I had always wanted to go 
to Alaska, and Lee wanted just as badly to 
“ go to the Virgin Islands. So we said let’s do 
something before it’s too late.’”” Years before, 
Fuller had been a high school football coach, 
and Lee had a teaching certificate. It occurred 
to him that he and Lee still had a chance to 
live out their plans: they could become teach- 
ers, first in Alaska for two years, and then in 
the Virgin Islands. 

Before that evening the Fullers had never 


thought seriously about leaving Akron; after- 
ward they could think of nothing else. Jack 
wrote to the Bureau of Indian Affairs asking 
for any position above the Arctic Circle. Heen- 
rolled at Akron University for his teaching cer- 
tificate. Eventually the BIA found them teach- 
ing jobs in an Arctic whaling village called 
Point Hope. And a year and a half after that 
bottle ofchampagne, ignoring the cries of their 
friends (‘“We have a new tennis club and a 
new swimming pool, and you’re leaving?”), the 
Fullers rented their colonial house, stored their 
furniture and took off. 

Fuller is a gregarious ex-Marine and in Point 
Hope he quickly acquired the name Suguna- 
poruk, Eskimo for ‘“‘strong, friendly man.” 
Whenever he felt he needed to be alone, he 
would simply hitch up his dog team and ride 
off to the tundra. ““I’d always wanted to prove 
I could survive, that I could meet the elements 
head-on,” says Fuller. ‘For me, being alone in 
all that vastness is definitely a profound feel- 
ing, like being closer to God.” 

The Fullers’ two young daughters, who soon 
learned to speak fluent Eskimo, also fared well 
in the Arctic, but for Lee the adjustment was 
harder. “If I’d known it was going to be the 
emotional upheaval it was,’ she says frankly, 
“T couldn’t have done it.” At first the family 
lived in a federal housing project with no tele- 
phone and no plumbing. In the winter they 
melted ice for water; in summer they hauled it 





from a well. Actually, this life without TV or 
restaurants or other such amenities was a hard- 
ship they rather enjoyed. “‘Lee and I have al- 
ways been pretty self-contained,” says Fuller. 
“Weg could make our own fun.” They stayed 
in Point Hope two years, then taught for three 
more in an even more remote village called 
Gambell on St. Lawrence Island, just 45 miles 
east of Siberia. 

The Fullers now live in Nome (average Jan- 
uary temperature: 3.4°) in comparative com- 
fort. Jack, who is 48, no longer teaches school 
but makes $14,000 as a full-time captain in 
the National Guard Eskimo Scouts. Lee earns 
$6,000 working part time for the Selective 
Service. 

Fuller is fond of walrus hunting, and in the 
summer he and an Eskimo partner run a ser- 
vice that takes trophy hunters into the ice floes 
of the Bering Sea in search of the big bulls. Lee 
stays at their camp at Savoonga, another vil- 
lage on St. Lawrence Island, and prepares such 
specialties as a reindeer stew, seal liver and 
muktuk (raw whale). Fuller says his new life 
has taught him to slow down. “If something’s 
goofed up, I don’t get ready to chew somebody 
out. Down below I used to be so intent on mak- 
ing a buck, that’s all there was time for.” 
And he has almost entirely lost touch with life 
in the lower 48. What happened to the 
Virgin Islands? “I bought my wife a sun 
lamp,” says Fuller, ““and we forgot about it.” 





ver 
rook 


Stockbroker 





In a quiet part of Biscayne Bay, ecology student 
Iver Brook searches for snails and hermit crabs. 








Iver Brook’s real problem was not his deci- 
sion to quit his job as a Chicago stockbroker 
and go back to school, but—how was he go- 
ing to tell his wife? On the theory that her re- 
action would be less volatile ifthere were other 
people around, Brook finally blurted out his 
plan at a noisy New Year’s Eve party. The 
news, says his wife Peg, was “sort of like a 
bombshell. I didn’t want to leave the whole 
life we had built up. But if a person’s bound 
and determined to do something, what can you 
do? You go along with it.” 

Brook reached the saturation point some- 
where in hisearly40s. Heratherliked hiswork, 
but “when I asked myself is this what I really 
want to do for the next five or 10 years, the an- 
swer was no.” What he really wanted most was 
to work in the field of ecology. Back when he 
was a Boy Scout, Brook had won nearly all 
the nature merit badges. He had dreamed of 
becominga forest ranger, and as an adult, he’d 
always been what he calls “a part-time dilet- 
tante conservationist.” His favorite pastime 
was to sit alone on a jetty with a pair of bin- 
oculars and watch the birds. 

Brook’s decision to quit brokering was, he 
says, strengthened by two essays that he read 
in TIME magazine: one on the ecological cri- 
sis, the other on second careers, and in Jan- 
uary 1969 he became a full-time biology major 
at the University of Miami. 

There he found a whole different set of prob- 


Jack Fuller rests his team of Eskimo dogs after 
a Sunday sled ride over the frozen Bering Sea. 


lems. The field was new to him, and the work 
was so grueling that despite help from a chem- 
istry tutor, Brook was not at all sure he’d 
make it through the first semester. On top of 
this he was commuting once a month back 
home to Chicago, where his wife and two chil- 
dren were living. 

Even when Brook moved his family down 
to Coral Gables at the end of the summer, it 
was almost the same as living apart. His sched- 
ule kept him out of the house usually from 
7:15 in the morning until 10:30 at night, ex- 
cept for dinnertime. But he managed to finish 
the year with straight A’s and was admitted to 
the university’s Rosenstiel School of Marine 
and Atmospheric Sciences. 

Ifall goes as planned, Brook, now 46, should 
have his doctorate in marine sciences by the 
time he is 50. With dual credentials as busi- 
nessman and scientist, he thinks he could be 
useful in a liaison capacity, working with uni- 
versities, government agencies and business 
—.a speciality he calls ““bio-politico-econom- 
ics.”” But he knows there is no guarantee that 
he will be able to find that particular niche. 

Today life is settling back to normal. 
Brook’s work load has eased enough to allow 
him to go fishing occasionally, and he also jogs 
three times a week, partly to keep in shape 
and partly because “it gives me a chance to 
run along the water’s edge. If I see a school of 
fish, Ihave time, now, to stopand take a look.” 
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Mike 
Mitchell 


The Mitchells stand, at left, in front of their 
snowcapped Maine lodge. Above, Mike Mitchell 
makes spring repairs on their 80-year-old inn. 





Insurance Broker 


A year ago Mike Mitchell was making $35,000 
as a Wall Street insurance broker. This year, 
at 40, he is running an inn with his wife Bar- 
bara on an island in Maine, and he’ll feel lucky 
if he clears $10,000. 

Mitchell chose the insurance business, he 
now realizes, solely because it seemed a good 
way to make money. “I liked it while I was 
still fighting my way up,” he says, ““but it lost 
its bloom once the fight was over.” By that 
time he was hopelessly caught in the familiar 
toils of suburbia. He had a wife and three chil- 
dren, ages 7 to 12, and a house in a wooded 
part of Rowayton, Conn. He commuted to 
New York a convivial hour each way by train 
and another 20 minutes by subway. He was 
drinking and smoking and getting fat. He liked 
to go sailing, but eventually even that got 
mixed up with business because the men he 
was racing with were his best clients. Each new 
person, in fact, was considered a potential cli- 
entand everyone in the suburbs acted so much 
alike that even children, as Barbara puts it, 
were “package dealed.” 

Things kept getting worse. ““I was pretty dis- 
gusted for about a year,” says Mitchell. “It 
was a slow thing, slowly building up. I used to 
hear myself saying awful things in our sales 
meetings. I ripped the phone out of the office 
wall, and I punched a guy in New York be- 
fore I left. Finally I said to Barbara, ‘Hell, 
let’s take a chance and get out.’ ” 

Actually, though he didn’t mention it to Bar- 
bara at the time, the prospect of starting all 
over again scared Mitchell to death. He won- 
dered if he’d go stir crazy or miss selling or 
even miss the speed of his New York life. 
About the only thing that didn’t worry him 
was money; he had somehow lost what he calls 
““moneyitis.” It was clear to him that no mat- 
ter how much he earned— whether $35,000 or 
$135,000—it would never seem like enough. 
That being so, he says, “I figured why not step 
down the ladder and still be broke and have a 
better way of life.” 

Except for some vague thoughts about pos- 
sibly running a marina somewhere, Mitchell 
had no idea what he wanted to do. Then, 


through friends, he and Barbara heard of an 
inn on Christmas Cove, Maine that was for 
sale. They had never thought about running 
an inn, and in fact had never even been to 
Maine, but the idea intrigued them. Just after 
New Year’s in 1969, they drove up for a look 
at what turned out to be not simply a 12-bed- 
room Victorian inn but also a 10-unit lodge, a 
restaurant that seated inore than 100, a gift 
shop, a grocery store and assorted guest hous- 
esand docks spread out over 23 acres. Though 
it was alla bit run-down, they bought the en- 
tire property for about $90,000 ($15,000 in 
cash) and moved in at the end of April. 

Their friends were skeptical—Mike’s biggest 
client bet him $200 that he’d be back in two 
years. The president of his company said, “I 
envy you but I think you’re crazy.” His moth- 
er worried that he’d wind up as a laborer. 

Her worries were not unjustified. All last 
summer, when not looking after 350 guests, 
Mitchell could be found digging a new well, re- 
pairing the plumbing, building a bar, or paint- 
ing the exteriors barn red. Barbara worked just 
as hard, not only presiding over the restau- 
rant, but running the gift shop and reluctantly 
playing mother confessor to their live-in staff 
of 16, most of them college students. The fam- 
ily didn’t have a single meal together for two 
months; there just wasn’t time. 

Last year’s expenses were so high that even 
though they were filled nearly to capacity all 
season, they lost about $2,000. ““You have to 
make up your mind,” says Mitchell, “that 
financially you’re going to do a lot of re- 
gressing.”” In case he regressed too far and 
had to go back into insurance, Mitchell took 
the precaution before they moved of talking 
with an insurance brokerage firm in Port- 
land, 60 miles away. So far, he says, he’s not 
hurting that badly. 

It looks as ifthe worstmay be over. The cou- 
ple have come through last year’s baptism ex- 
perienced innkeepers. Their children like 
Maine and have even picked up down-East ac- 
cents. When he visited his old office last De- 
cember, all Mitchell could do was wonder why 
it had taken him so long to make the break. 
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Larry 
Rogers 


Veterinarian 


Larry Rogers of Dallas wanted to be a veter- 
inarian from the time when he was 12 and 
watched his dogtreated for distemper. He grew 
up to become a vet. After he had been one for 
22 years, however, he discovered that sudden- 
ly he’d had enough of “telephones and people 
tracking me down and dogs and cats and the 
complexities and uncertainties of medicine.” 
Rogers was luckier than some men. At 42, he 
had invested a little in the stock market and 
had a modest outside income. His wife Joan 
had a part-time job that she enjoyed. Having 
no desire to “‘amass a million dollars,” he be- 
gan to think about what he’d really like to do. 
He thought of going into some specialized as- 
pect of veterinary medicine. He considered be- 


coming a meat inspector or working for adrug 


company as a salesman. Somehow, though, 
none of these ideas appealed to him. All he 
was after was some “plain old physical work 
without a lot ofresponsibility and with no ten- 
sions and pressures.” 

He talked it over with his wife and she said 
she was for any change that would make him 
happy. “I knew she was the kind who wasn’t 
a prestige seeker,”’ says Rogers, ““or I wouldn’t 
have married her in the first place.” 

So with Joan’s approval, he quit his job on 
January 1, 1968. For three weeks he hung 
around the house painting, putting up shelf 
paper and—henowadmits—feelingalittleodd 
about being out of work. Then he read that 
Titche’s, a department store in suburban 
Northpark shopping center, was getting ready 
for its semiannual inventory and needed extra 
help. Thinking he might as well give it a try, 
he applied and was hired for one week. He 
found the work agreeable, and when the week 
was up he went to see the assistant store man- 
ager about a permanent job. “I said I didn’t 
want sales, I didn’t want a lot of public, I didn’t 
want telephones, I didn’t want paper work and 
I didn’t want to be the key man. The assistant 
manager scratched his head and said, “That 
sort of restricts things, doesn’t it” The only 
thing he could think of was something down 
on the receiving dock. He said he didn’t want 
to misrepresent this, it was just plain old phys- 
ical work. I said, ‘Great.’ ” 

Rogers has been there ever since, mostly 
loading and unloading trucks and lending the 
saleswomen a hand with the heavier merchan- 
dise. The store has offered three times to make 
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Manhandling his boxes, ex-veterinarian Larry 
Rogers unloads a carton on the receiving dock. 


him a supervisor, but Rogers obstinately re- 
fuses to quit his $2.50-an-hour job. 

Some of Rogers’ friends insist on introduc- 
ing him to people as a retired veterinarian rath- 
er than a man who works on a receiving dock 
— “as if,” says Rogers, “they associate work- 
ing on a dock with something bad.” But most 
people seem to admire what he’s doing and 
often go out of their way to tell him they’re 
glad he’s sticking to his guns. 

Rogers thinks many men would never even 
consider making his kind of career change be- 
cause, as he puts it, ““they love the fast-paced 
world of tensions and pressures.” But he main- 
tains that others secretly longto copy him, and 
he has a number of theories about why they 
don’t simply go ahead and do it: fear of what 
other people might think; having too many 
children to support (the Rogerses have no chil- 
dren); being poor money managers; just never 
getting around to it; or being discouraged by 
their wives. “Many women would go all to 
pieces,” says Larry, ‘so the husband stays on 
in a job he hates, thinking ‘Tl pacify my wife 
even if I have to die of a bleeding ulcer.’ ” 

All told, the Rogers’ income amounts to 
about $15,000; $5,000 from stocks and $5,000 
each from Larry’s and Joan’s salaries. They 
find it more than enough to live on, and each 
month a little goes into a specialtravel account. 

Larry, who is now 44, intends to play the rest 
of his life “by ear.”’ Whether or not he stays on 
the receiving dock, he’s happy just knowing he 
can keep clear of the tensions and pressures 
that bothered him so much in the past. “It’s 
all a matter,” he says, “of discovering who 
you really are and what you can and can’t do.” 


Martin 
Ahrens 


Policeman 


When Martin Ahrens, age 36, was in the ho- 
micide division of the New Orleans police de- 
partment, an artist friend told him, ‘‘Martin, 
do you realize that you’re getting mean? It’s 
gotten soaperson can’t even haveacup of cof- 
fee with you.” The friend suggested that the 
best way for Ahrens to improve his dispo- 
sition was to find a hobby. Part of Ahrens’ 
job was to make sketches of the scene of a 
crime, and since there wasn’t much else he 
could do at two in the morning—the hour he 
frequently got home—he took up drawing. 
His friend’s criticism of Ahrens’ early attempts 
was not exactly calculated to encourage a bud- 
ding artist: “Terrible! You’re nothing but a 
stupid cop, but keep working.” 

Meanwhile, his drawing was doing nothing 
to help Ahrens’ meanness. He was exhausted 
from overwork. ‘“We have a more than ample 
number of murders here,” says Ahrens, “and 
a like number that aren’t murders only because 
the victim refused to die.” He was earning 
$7,200 with overtime, he hadn’t hada real va- 
cation in years, and he hardly ever got to see 
his wife Karen and their two children. 

Then one night last July “everything be- 
came too much” and Ahrens hauled off and 
slammed his fist into a wall, breaking two fin- 
gers and two knuckles. Before Karen could 
drive him to the hospital, he sat down and tried 
to draw with his left hand. It didn’t occur to 
him to see if he could pull out his gun with his 
left hand, just whether or not he could draw. 

The following month, Ahrens’ long overdue 
vacation was canceled. By this time his paint- 
ings had won a number of prizes and he felt 
he’d progressed enough to make a livingas an 
artist. He promptly handed in his resignation 
and brought a carbon copy home to his wife, 
who said, ‘“How about that! What do you want 
for supper?”” 

Ahrens now pays a $5.25 yearly license fee 
for the right to hang his pictures on two sec- 
tions of the iron fence surrounding Jackson 
Square, a kind of open-air art gallery in New 
Orleans’ French Quarter. He paints mostly in 
a style he calls ““well-done realism, a kind of 
mystic realism, but not so mystic that it’s way 
out” which he hopes will appeal to tourists. So 
far, it has. His work has been selling so rapidly 
he expects to make at least $10,000 this year. 
And in the 10 months since he quit the force, 
not once has he been accused of being mean. 


Below a filigreed balcony, Martin Ahrens sketch- 
es beside a fast-selling display of his art work. 








On an urban renewal site in down- 
town Denver, students find out 
from a foreman how land is cleared 
and prepared for new buildings. 


t East High in Denver, Colorado, 93 students officially 
attended school in the senior class this year—but not 
one has set foot in a classroom since January. The students are 
part of an experimental program launched to prove that learning 
is not confined to books. Instead of sitting behind desks they 
team up to shoot rapids, visit construction sites, look into trash 
collection and go to ballet class. They have had a chance to test 
their nerves climbing mountains, and they have lived with Indian 
families on a reservation. 

The group was carefully chosen to reflect the composition of 
the school itself. Its members range from the sons and daughters 
of middle class white families to boys from the inner city ghetto. 
While most of them were headed for college, many had skipped 
so many classes that they were virtual dropouts. "What we are 
really trying to do here,” says Craig Spillman, the teacher who 
runs the program, “is to offer the kids a chance to confront the 
world and also to survive as a group so that they learn to be re- 
sponsible to each other and themselves. What you have to do in 
the end is bring the moral equivalent of the challenge of a moun- 
tain into the classroom."” The project has already showed suc- 
cess; of the 30 potential dropouts, 17 have gained enough self- 
confidence to try for college. And Robert P. Colwell, the principal 
of East High, believes that this rearrangement of the traditional 
teaching system will also serve to cool the spirit of rebellion 
which, he says, “l’'ve seen increase 50-fold in the past few years.” 





A DENVER HIGH SCHOOLS 


Experience 
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Jerry Houlihan (left) and Steve 
Ater learn at first hand what it 
takes to empty a daily average of 
1,000 barrels oftrash and garbage. 





RADICAL NEW PROGRAM 


Is Their Textbook 


With East High senior John Alex- Yampa. “Until I’d been through 
ander (rear) shouting commands, those rapids,'" one said afterward, 
the students shoot the notorious “| didn't have much conception 


rapids at Warm Springs on the that the river could really kill.’ Photographed by JOHN OLSON 





| was never really that much 
of a nature freak before 


When the class bused down to stay on an Indian res- 
ervation in Arizona, quite a few of the students felt 
genuinely apprehensive about living with a Navajo 
family. It may have been the silent mesa, the lan- 
guage barrier or even the lack of plumbing that 
made them uneasy in the beginning—many of them 
had never been far from central Denver. Some had 
a difficult time getting used to sleeping in a one- 
room hogan with strangers and eating with them, 
sometimes out of acommunal bowl. More than any- 
thing else it was the shared chores-the hours spent 
tending sheep and grinding corn-and the real 
friendliness of their hosts that made the students 
loosen up and, in the end, appreciate a people to- 
tally unlike themselves. Perhaps this part of the 
course could be described as sociology, but its 
greatest gain was that it forced the students to get 
along with the unfamiliar. Lonnie Hampton (below, 
center) lived for five days 20 miles from anywhere, 
with 70 sheep and one Navajo-speaking sheepherd- 
er for company. He found out that “| could do some- 
thing that | really didn't think | could. You know 
more about yourself when you've been in a spot 
where you can't leave and you have to relate.” 








Fred Kinlaw (in pink shirt) and ture freak before | came here,” 
Lawren Cary chop wood for their says Fred, who will enroll at Col- 
hosts and admire a lizard (right). “| orado University. Lawrenwill be an 
was never really that much of a na- apprentice in an auto body shop. 
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Ann Kimball (above) is one of eight are on duty 24 hours, seven days 
teachers who travel everywhere a week. At right, Lonnie Hamp- 
with the students, act as counsel- ton helps Mrs. Sadie Curley bed 
ors and drive the school bus. They down the sheep for the night. 
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In traditional Navajo costume, 
Mrs. Ada Benton says goodby to 
Lucia Vickers. Lucia had planned 
to drop out, but changed her mind 
and was graduated with her class. 





Stretching in the early morning 
cold, two boys get ready to load 
the rafts for a day on the river. 
That evening (right), three students 
laugh about the day. During the 
trip several fell out of the rafts 
into the water and remembered the 


safety rules—just float along in the 
current until your raft catches up 
to you. Margaret Steele (below) 
tried to stand “but the rocks kept 
coming out from under my feet.” 
Her raft swept past her and she 
had to be rescued from shore. 


The river makes 
a case for discipline 





The trip that knitted the students closely 
together was one they took on the Yam- 
pa and Green rivers, tributaries of the 
Colorado. There they spent 10 days run- 
ning the river in rafts. During the day 
they were on the water, or studied river 
ecology, geology and listened to rangers 
tell about early settlers and vanished In- 


dian tribes. Shooting the rapids, they re- 

alized why discipline must be enforced 

and why each must be able to rely on oth- 
ers to do their part. There was even one 


narrow squeak (below, left). 
Packing belongings into dunnage bags 


to keep them dry, loading rafts, prepar- 
ing campsites filled up the days. After 
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dark there was always talk-usually 
about the program. One unexpected crit- 
icism was that there was not enough time 
for books, especially ones about what 
the students had seen and heard. This 
complaint will no doubt be taken into 
account when, as the school expects, 
the program is continued next year. 











SPECIAL REPORT 


The fair Japan waited a century for 


EXPO ’70 IN OSAKA 


he Japanese never do anything with half a 

heart. Fads sweep the land like plagues; sud- 
denly millions of people are working terribly se- 
riously, even savagely, at skiing or bowling or 
golfing or gambling or climbing Mt. Fuji. This 
summer’s fad in Japan is Expo ’70. It makes not the 
slightest difference that in Western terms the fair is 
a disappointment, that it has little new to offer, that 
an American staggers away from it dizzied by all 
the hoked-up futuristic sights and sounds, or that 
he is deflated by its lack of innovation. What does 
matter in Japan is that the Far East finally has its 





Canada’s mirror-sheathed, truncated pyramid 


first bona fide World Exposition and that itisinthe 
right place—the land of the most industrious, dar- 
ing, clever people of the Orient. To the Japanese 
the fair is a gigantic national treasure, to be visited 
like a shrine. From every prefecture of the five is- 
lands, citizens pour into the Senri Hills outside of 
Osaka to wallow in pride at their garish happening. 
Holding the 1964 Olympics was pretty good, but it 
was just a lot of games. Expo ’70 is the real thing, 
adult stuff, a thing only a land that had really made 
it could pull off. 

Japan has waited a long time for its fair. When 
the first official World Exposition was taking place 
in London’s Crystal Palace 119 years ago, Japan 
was still isolated from the rest of the world, a con- 
dition Commodore Perry changed in 1853 by sail- 
ing his four black ships into the harbor of Uraga 
and sending a letter of greeting from U.S. Pres- 
ident Millard Fillmore to the reigning shogun. 

.After that it didn’t take long for Japan to catch 
on to the fair business. In almost no time Japanese 
silks and lacquerware were being exhibited at the 
next exposition in Europe, and in 1873 Japan 
shipped off 66 technical engineers to Vienna’s fair 
with orders to learn the secrets of the West and 
bring them back alive. As early as the turn of the 
century Japan began craving a fair of its own, but 
until the 1930s it was turned down by the interna- 
tional committee as being ““unqualified.” Finally 
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the blessing came, but World War II interrupted a 
Tokyo extravaganza planned for 1940. Twenty- 
five years later, after defeat, occupation, rebuilding 
and a new confidence from a booming economy, 
Japan reapplied and was given the OK for 1970. 
Scores of fair watchers were dispatched to Montre- 
althree years ago. Planners went to work, Japanese 
industry pitched in with a frenzy, more than 80 for- 
eign countries signed up for pavilions. What final- 
ly bloomed is a dizzy Disneyland of buildings and 
exhibits so un-Oriental in character that the only 
truly Japanese-looking pavilion, a conglomerate- 
sponsored copy of a seven-story pagoda that once 
stood in the compound of Nara’s Todaiji Temple, 
looks strangely out of place. 

Of course the average Japanese visitor—he is 98 
out of every 100 who enter the fairgrounds—is ab- 
solutely delighted that Expo ’70 does not reek with 
national character. After all, his whole life long he 
has been surrounded by and steeped in his coun- 
try’s history of beauty and violence, its delicate ar- 
chitecture, its exquisite style of painting, its econ- 
omy of statement, its impeccable sense of design. 
In the fair he wants something foreign, something 
new, something that looks as if it were part of the 
space age. For better or worse he’s got it, ame&lange 
of spheres and Texas towers and rocket-shaped 
constructions whose insides spray film at him and 
drench him in sound. All that along with a few in- 
teresting buildings and exhibits: Canada’s lovely 
sloping mirrored walls; Switzerland’s superb tree 
of lights; Australia’s cantilevered skyhook; British 
Columbia’s rising thrust of logs; our tasteful array 
of Americana housed almost all underground be- 
neath an imaginative superellipse of white air-sup- 
ported cable roof. And along with a lot of other 
good points: excellent transportation and parking 
facilities, 3,000 charming hostesses who bow at the 
slightest provocation and sometimes without any 
atall; free child-care centers and baby strollers and 
wheelchairs; almost overly efficient fire and ambu- 


Color-blending spinners of Canada’s exhibit 


lance service—watch yourself when you hear a 
siren or you may easily be the next victim. And 
more: a monorail train encircling the fair along 
with a web of plastic-domed moving sidewalks to 
slide visitors from place to place. 

If you plan to visit Expo ’70 this summer, there 
are a few things about which you should be fore- 
warned. The Japanese who come to see their fair 
are truly excited about seeing it, and see it they 
do, charging from one pavilion to the next, elbow- 
ing and pushing and stampeding along, hell-bent 
on being able to tell their friends back home they 
have witnessed every last wonder. Everybody has 





Switzerland’s giant aluminum tree sculpture 


a fair *“passport” which is stamped at the exit desk 
of each pavilion, providing for certain proof of 
having been there. Swarms of children thrust au- 
tograph books at any foreigner—the scribbled 
names in different languages make for more proof. 
The lines to the most popular pavilions wind for a 
mile or more. It would be a matter of personal dis- 
grace, for instance, to go home without seeing the 
U.S. moonrock or the Soviet Union’s orgy of Rus- 
siana. Once inside after three or four hours in the 
hot sun, the hordes almost trot past the exhibits 
they have waited so long to see, their minds al- 
ready on what line they will join next. Watch out 
for little bent-over old ladies; they are like immov- 
able stumps and no matter how frail they look, 
they can hip you out of line with the merest of 
body actions. If you’re more than six feet tall, 
watch your head—everything the Japanese have 
made is too low: signs, archways, doorways, head- 
room of all kinds. Most important of all, try to be 
Japanese in your outlook. Enjoy the human wash- 
ing machine; if you can wash clothes in a machine, 
why not an almost naked lady? Scribble something 
on the scribbling wall. Get immersed in cow 
slaughtering, thalidomide babies, giraffes and dai- 
sies in the Fuji Company’s total immersion tem- 
ple. Ride the five-mile-long roller coaster. Enjoy 
the French pavilion at night as hundreds of tiny 
strobe lights blink like a nest of souped-up fire- 
flies. Don’t mind that the Swiss pavilion won’t 
serve cheese fondu because it doesn’t want its car- 
peted walls, ceilings and floors to smell of cheese 
and garlic. In Robot Land let the robot take your 
picture. In the Telecommunications exhibit watch 
200 TV sets simultaneously show you a crying 
baby. Go to the “love show”— moving close-ups 
of breasts and thighs served up by the leading bra 
and pantie firm in Japan. Have fun! 


by Philip Kunhardt 


LIFE Assistant Managing Editor 
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Ex-medical corpsman Ron Graves 
(left) checks on a blood. clot. 
Wounded in Chu Lai, he was put 
up for the Silver Star, and still car- 
ries an artificial artery in his leg. 





Once a Medic, Now a Medex 


Battle-trained 
corpsmen use their 
skills at home 


One of the two men shown doing a doctor’s 
job above is not a doctor—he never even 
went to college. He is ex-Navy medical 
corpsman Ronald Graves, and he is now as- 
sisting Dr. Marshall Thompson, the only doc- 
tor in Davenport, Wash. Davenport is atown 
of 1,500, and before Graves came along, 
Thompson was treating as many as 50 peo- 
ple in a day. He was ready to quit and 
move to the city as so many other rural doc- 
tors are doing. But he was saved—almost lit- 
erally—by Graves’s battlefield experience. 
In Vietnam Graves treated wounded ser- 
vicemen on the spot, sometimes 15 miles 
from the nearest doctor. When his hitch was 


over, he became one of 6,000 highly qual- 
ified. medics and corpsmen who are dis- 
charged by the Armed Forces each year 


-with no useful outlet for their costly med- 


ical training. Normally, he would have van- 
ished into some nonrelated job. But because 
of a new medical program in the state of 
Washington called MEDEX, under which 
veteran corpsmen are assigned to help 
overworked doctors, Graves can use his 
training to perform primary medical work. 
For Graves this means stitching up cuts, ap- 
plying casts and making preliminary assess- 
ments of patients’ ailments. For Dr. Thomp- 
son, it means a chance to get caught up. 
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He examines a little girl's ear. One 
local woman said, “If he's good 
enough for the boys in Vietnam, 
he’s good enough for my kids." 
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Sharing the 
load, he makes 
the rounds 


Ron consoles an old man. He says 
“geriatrics should be a big part of 
MEDEX. | have time for the old 
people, but doctors just don't.” 








Japan 





Düsseldorf, W. Germany Telephone: 350451-5 
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Carefully chosen 
to match the 
doctors needs 


The word medex comes from 
two French words, "'medecin 
extension,’ which loosely 
means a doctor's helper. A 
medex, as the corpsmen are 
called in Washington, gives a 
doctor another pair of skilled 
hands under his supervision 24 
hours a day. 

Ronald Graves is one of the 
first members of the pilot pro- 
gram started last year by an en- 
ergetic ex-Peace Corps doctor 
named Richard Smith. More 
than 80 veteran corpsmen were 
screened; Ron was one of the 
15 selected. The 15 men were 
sent to the University of Wash- 
ington for a three-month aca- 
demic training program to sup- 
plement their 600 to 2,000 
hours of service training. Then 
they went on around robin get- 
acquainted tour to meet the 14 
overworked doctors to whom 
they would eventually be as- 
signed. The matching of doc- 
tor to medex was done with 
scrupulous care-each doctor 
chose his preferred corpsman 
and vice versa. Even the tem- 
peraments of the individual 
wives were considered. 

Medex-the word is both 
singular and plural-are now 
undergoing a year of precep- 
torship under the strict super- 
vision of their selected doctors 
on grants of about $6,000. 
When the year is up, each suc- 
cessful medex will stay on with 
his doctor and earn from $8,000 
to $12,000. The MEDEX idea is 
not the only one of its kind; 


Ron is tired after a long day in the 
clinic, but he says, “| don't believe 
you'll ever hear an ex-corpsman 
complain about the long hours.” 


other doctors’-assistant pro- 
grams are now underway in 
at least a dozen locations 
around the country. All of them 
see problems on the horizon. 
Some state laws will have to 
be modified, and a licensing 
system set up. The lines be- 
tween doctors’ assistants and 
registered nurses, who are 
highly trained but allowed less 
freedom, will have to be de- 
fined. But so far, programs 
like MEDEX seem one answer 
to the country's severe short- 
age of doctors and nurses. As 
Dr. Thompson puts it, “Ron 
is the reason I'm going to 
be able to stay in Davenport.” 
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NCE UPON a time flying 
was an adventure. Those 
days are gone. 

Nowadays planes move as 
regularly as trains. And the 
air routes span the globe with 
something much likea railway 
network. 

But planes fly through the 
air—one thing that distin- 
guishes them from trains. And 
another thing: all airlines op- 
erate from some home base or home 
airport. Their route network (Swiss- 
air’sincluded)isnotreallyanetwork, 
but more like a tree, a star, a plant, 
reaching out from some centre across 
countries and continents. 

Take another look at our sketch. 

This star-shaped route system 
(unlike a railway network) is the 
reason why you can’t fly Swissair 
direct, say, from Oslo to Manchester, 
from Bombay to Johannesburg, from 











This is the Swissair route network. It looks like other airlines’ 
networks. But somehow isn't. Read here why. 


Helsinki to Moscow, or from Rio to 
New York. Even though we do fly to 
all those destinations. That is to say, 
you can fly Swissair, but only by way 
of some junction point. (Via Athens, 
for example; via Switzerland, ob- 
viously—a most delightful detour, 
but never mind that just now...) 

Which of course is why some- 
times you may not happen to fly 
Swissair. No sense in our denying 
that. 





Certainly, certainly, we can 
well understand your sometimes 
not Tlyıng Swissaır. 






But there’s another side to the story. 
Since each airline’s route network 
is unique, special, in fact downright 
individual, our Swissair system also 
includes some particularly attrac- 
tive hops, quite as pleasing as what 
the competition can offer. Flying 
tidbits, you might say. Destination 
dainties. 

These we’reproudof. Just check 
a few of our non-stop flights: 
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Tokyo Casablanca 

I Manila d Malaga 

I Athens ! Beirut 
Bangkok Teheran 

l Lisbon l Abidjan 
New York Monrovia 
Rio de Janeiro Hongkong 

I Dakar I Tokyo 

I Bombay Douala 
Athens I Geneva 

l Rotterdam I Santiago de Chile 
Manchester Buenos Aires 

I Geneva Singapore 
Bombay s Colombo 


In short, some things that other 
companies offer, we can’t. And lots 
of things we offer, the others can’t. 


Vive the big little difference. 


Yours Swissair 











Actor-Director Dennis Hopper went to Peru to shoot a 'heavy film 


and created ascene or two, all right The Basy Rider 
Runs Wild 





inthe Andes BPOOR 


eru has painfully learned to live with earthquakes, av- 
alanches, tidal waves, jaguars and poisonous snakes. But Den- 
nis Hopper was something else. When the director of Easy 
Rider arrived in Lima several months ago, a reporter from La 
Prensa asked his opinion of marijuana (illegal in Peru) and 
“‘'homosexualism.” Taking a long reflective pull on an odd- 
looking cigarette, Dennis said he thought everybody should 
“‘do his thing” and then allowed that he himself had lived 
with a lesbian and found it “‘groovy.” No remotely compa- 
rable statement had ever appeared in a Peruvian newspaper. 
The clergy screamed, the ruling junta’s colonels howled. With- 
in 24 hours the government denounced the article and issued 
a decree repealing freedom of the press. 

Dennis Hopper was undisturbed. Furor trails him like a 
pet anaconda. At 34, he isknowninHollywoodasa sullen ren- 
egade who talks revolution, settles arguments with karate, goes 
to bed with groups and has taken trips on everything you can 
swallow or shoot. 

On the other hand, in the salons and galleries of Los An- 
geles and New York he is recognized as a talented poet, paint- 
er, sculptor, photographer and as a leading collector of pop 
art. He is also, after eight years on the movie industry’s black- 
lists, the hottest director in Hollywood. Easy Rider, which 
cost only $370,000, is rapidly approachinga projected $50 mil- 
lion gross. In the process it has polarized a new film audience 
of under-30s, generated a new school of talented young di- 
rectors such as Jack Nicholson, Peter Bogdanovich, Richard 
Rush and Melvin Van Peebles, and established the style of a 
New Hollywood in which producers wear love beads instead 
of diamond stickpins and blow grass when they used to chew 
Coronas. Yet to Dennis Hopper, Easy Rider was just a child- 
ish toddle in the direction he intends his movies to take. ‘‘My 
next picture,” he has promised his friends, “is really going to 
be heavy, man.” 

To make it, he solicited $850,000 from Universal, the stu- 
dio that not so long ago gave us Tammy and the Doctor and 
Ma and Pa Kettle at Waikiki. Then he hired a cast that in- 
cluded some of the most conspicuous individualists in Hol- 
Iywood, among them Peter Fonda, Dean Stockwell, Jim 
Mitchum, Russ Tamblyn, John Phillip Law and Michele Phil- 
lips ofthe Mamas and the Papas. He hired Dennis Hopper as 
the movie’s leading man, and he invited everybody to a lo- 
cation 14,000 feet above sea level in the backlands of Peru, a 
country where all the major drugs—cocaine, speed, heroin, 
hallucinogens—are restricted but can in fact be purchased over 
the counter without a prescription. “Get all those cats to- 
gether down there,” said one Hollywood reporter, “‘and you ’ll 
have the wildest scene in the history of the movies.” 

CONTINUED 


Dennis Hopper (center) stands with some of the actors in 
his film (leftto right): Bob Rothwell, Owen Orr, Jim Mitch- 
um Ted Markland, John Phillip Law, Mike Green. 
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Peter Fonda 
arrived wearing 
Tom Mix’s 
ivory-handled 
44-40 
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CONTINUED 

When I joined Dennis Hopper on location in Peru, 
I didn’t recognize him. Since Easy Rider, he had 
dropped about 30 pounds of blubber and 10 pounds 
of hair. What remained was the body of a south- 
western waddy— small, lean, tough, quick—and one 
of those big, fierce, fire-hardened heads you find on 
sculptures of Etruscan warriors. His nose had the 
force of a wedge, his mouth looked like a metal fit- 
ting screwed too tightly into his face, his eyes were 
frightening: blue, empty, mad. And then suddenly 
he smiled. The eyes softened and really saw me, the 
expression of the lips became shy, boyish, sweet. 

After a breakfast of greasy eggs and bottled ox- 
ygen, I slid into the jump seat of Dennis’ chili-red 
pickup truck and we went slewing along the mud 
track that connects Cuzco, the city where the movie 
people were headquartered, to Chinchero, the vil- 
lage where most of the picture was shot. On the way 
Dennis talked. °‘Man, the movies are coming out of 
a dark age. I mean, for 40 years the uncreative peo- 
ple told the creative people what to do. But now 
we’re telling them, like forget those big budgets. The 
only thing you can make with a big budget is a big, 
impersonal, dishonest movie. We want to make lit- 
tle, personal, honest movies. So we’realltakingsmall 
salaries and gambling on the gross. And we’re go- 
ing to make groovy movies, man.” 


H. voice didn’t fit with his face. It had a whine 
in it, the hostile whine of a teen-ager who figures his 
ideas will be ignored by indifferent adults. It was a 
warning voice but at the same time a pleading voice. 

At Chinchero, an adobe village that sits on a bluff 
some two and a half miles above sea level, the crew 
was building a typical western town (hotel, saloon, 
jail, church, general store) in the main square. We 
struck off on foot along a low ridge littered with pre- 
Inca ruins. Below us lay a little valley painted a pre- 
posterous phosphorescent green. Above us, across 
leagues of titanic corrugation, two Andean steeples 
stood laved in light and ice. At the rim of a 4,000- 
foot gorge, Dennis carefully rolled one and then 
made a drifting tour of his mental horizon. 

“‘Bergman is the greatest. He got it all together, 
man... We think the Indians are primitive be- 
cause they believe that hairy men come out of the 
mountains at night and carry off stragglers, but real 
people came out of hills around L.A. and murdered 
Sharon Tate...I see areas of light and shade first 
of all and color as an afterthought. Light is my ob- 
session. I feel it as an elemental source of power, 
like a kind of cosmic coal. It makes things grow, it 
makes things die. It can turn into anything—a plant, 
an idea. Movies are made of light. Just think of the 
power of light to transform itself into everything we 
are and can imagine!” 


First impressions: Dennis Hopper had all the social 
skills—banter, earnestness, small talk, anecdote, 
courtesy, command, shyness, anger, nonresponse 
—-and he set them around his perimeter like land 
mines. Allday he used them to control my approach- 
es, my questions. He seemed wary by disposition, 
wary of all close contact. I also suspected he was 
afraid I might distract him from his work, jab a leak 
in his emotional boiler just when he needed a full 
head of steam. He said a hundred thought-provok- 
ing things but allowed himself only one cry from 


the heart: ‘Making things is agony. I hate to make 
movies. But I’ve got to do it. It justifies my exis- 
tence. If I couldn’t, I’d destroy myself.” 

My second day in Cuzco, Dennis gave me a 
curt, clear pr&cis of the movie he was about to 
make. “It’s called The Last Movie and it’s a story 
about America and how it’s destroying itself. The 
hero is a stunt man in a lousy Western. When his 
movie unit goes back to the States, he stays on in 
Peru to develop a location for other Westerns. He’s 
Mr. Middle America. He dreams of big cars, swim- 
ming pools, gorgeous girls. He’s so innocent. He 
doesn’t realize he’s living out a myth, nailing him- 
self to a cross of gold. But the Indians realize it. 
They see the lousy Western as a tragic legend of 
greed and violence in which everybody died at the 
end. So they build a camera out of junk and re- 
enact the movie as a religious rite. To play the vic- 
tim in the ceremony, they pick the stunt man. The 
end is far-out.” 

Dennis admitted he was anxious about the tech- 
nical and political problems of producing a picture 
in Peru. In Chinchero he had already been caught 
in the crossfire between the village priest and the 
local Communist leader. When the Americans ar- 
rived, the priest sold them some roofing tiles. Next 
day the Communist leader accused the priest of sell- 
ing community property. In a fury, the priest 
punched the Communist in the face. That tore it. 
The women of the village, screaming and cursing, 
snatched up sticks and stones and chased the priest 
across the village square. 

Displaying a diplomatic skill that surprised his 
friends, Dennis looked up the Communist boss and 
made a second payment for the tiles. He also hap- 
pened to mention that the road to Chinchero was 
spotted with potholes and washouts. Next day, when 
Dennis and his crew drove out to Chinchero, 15,000 
Indians lined the way. “They allthanked us for hon- 
oring their land with our presence,” a crewman told 
me. “It was overwhelming. Dennis broke down and 
cried.”’ By the end of that day, a 14-mile stretch of 
dirt road was in perfect repair. 


Ch morning, a few daysaftermyarrival, I found 
40 actors, 20 cabmen, 30 spectators, four civil 
guards, one Peruvian general and two bewildered In- 
dian bellboys milling and bellowing in a hotel lobby 
30 feet square. ‘“Por favor,”’ somebody hollered at 
the manager, ‘‘would you kindly inform Mr. Den- 
nis Hopper that his friends have arrived?” 

They had arrived, as a matter of fact, in greater 
force than Pizarro had, and in showier regalia. Russ 
Tamblyn turned up in cowboy boots and a full- 
grown Afro. Peter Fonda was wearing a colossal 
sheepskin coat, a small Bugs Bunny grin and an ivo- 
ry-handled .44-40 that once belonged to Tom Mix. 
Sylvia Miles, the bleached-blond prostitute in Mid- 
night Cowboy, arrived in a dazzling chrome pant- 
suit that made her look like Milton Berle with 
breasts. Taking him for a bellboy, she ordered the Pe- 
ruvian generalto carry her bags upstairs. In the cock- 
tail lounge, Actor Severn Darden, who has been 
asked to play the lead in a revival of Dracula, prac- 
ticed vampire attacks on an actress named Lynn 
Brown. As he approached for the third time, fangs 
bared and leering horribly, she calmly stubbed her 
lighted cigarette on his eyeglasses. 


Dennis and Michele Phillips rehearse a scene for 
the film. They announced plans to wed this summer. 


By midafternoon the games became more serious. 
Somebody made a cocaine connection and a num- 
ber of actors laid in a large supply at bargain prices 
—$7 for a packet that costs $70 in the States. By 10 
p.m. almost 30 members of the company were sniff- 
ing coke or had turned on with grass, acid or speed. 
By midnight, much of the cast had drifted offto bed 
by twos and threes. At 2 a.m. I was wakened by 
screams. A young actress had taken LSD and was 
“‘having a bummer.” At 3 a.m., I heard a rapping 
on the window beside my bed. A young woman I 
hadn’t met was standing on a wide ledge that ran 
just below the windowsill. It was raining and her 
nightgown was drenched. ‘“Do you mind if I come 
in?’ she asked vaguely. 


The scenes got wilder as the days went by. One clique 
threw whipping parties. An actor chained a girl to a 
porch post and, inspired by the notion that she 
looked like Joan of Arc, lit a crackling fire at her 
feet. Another actor swallowed five peyote buds in 
too rapid succession and almost died. 

Dennis and most of his friends had some expla- 
nation or other for why they use drugs, but in fact 
most ofthem use drugs because the others use drugs. 
In the New Hollywood it’s the hip thing to do. It’s 
also the hip thing not to get addicted, but some of 
the people I saw in Peru were nibbling godawful 
close to the hook. 


le took up his current life-style in 1954, 
when he got a partin a movie starring James Dean. 
“Jimmy,” Dennis told me, “‘was the most talented 
and original actor I ever saw work. He was also a 
guerrilla artist who attacked all restrictions on his 
sensibility. Once he pulled a switchblade and threat- 
ened to murder his director. I imitated his style in 
art and in life. It got me into a lot of trouble.” 

The trouble began in 1957 when Dennis ran up 
against Henry Hathaway, who is known as the 
toughest director in the business. “It was a minor 
scene in From Hell to Texas,’ Dennis recalled. ‘‘He 
insisted on doing it his way. I insisted on doing it 
my way. We shot it 85 times in the course of three 
days. Finally, on the 86th take, I cracked and did it 
his way. When it was all over, he came up to me 
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hy do so many Englishmen 





The French fall in love with it. The Italians sing its praises. The cool English get excited about it. 
The Petri Color 35. The hottest little camera around. For a start, it’s one of the world’s smallest 
full-frame cameras, only a shade bigger than a cigarette pack (king size). Yet it gives you beautiful 
color enlargements, just like the big, expensive ones. An automatic CdS exposure meter is coupled 

- za to the shutter and the diaphragm. The bright 
e frame viewfinder has a fast-action focusing system. 
And the lens barrel retracts so the camera can slip 
easily into purse or pocket. It is one of the few 
compacts to lose its bulk without losing its brains. 
Weighs just 13-and-a-bit ounces. Easy to use. Easy 


















Its big brother. The sophisticated Petri FT. Auto- 
matic diaphragm. Ultra-precise Thru-The-Lens sys- 
tem. Cross-coupled CdS exposure system. Just 
about all that’s new in quality SLR cameras. Takes 
the wide range of Petri’s professional accessories. 
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PETRI CAMERA CO., INC. 25-12, Umeda 7-chome, Adachi-ku, Tokyo, Japan / PETRI CAMERA N.V. Freeport Bldg., Schiphol Gentfum, 
Holland / PETRI INTERNATIONAL (USA) CORP. 432 Park Ave. South, New York, N.Y. 10016, U.$.A. / (West Coast Service Station) 
7407 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 90046, U.$.A. / PETRI CAMERA CORP. OF OKINAWA 25, 1-chome, Matsushita-cho, Naha, Okinawa 
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If I foul up 
now, they Il 
say Easy Rider 
was a fluke 
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and said, “Kid, there’s one thing I can promise you: 
you’ll never work in this town again.’ ” 

Hathaway hardly deserves all the blame, but for 
eight years no major studio offered Dennis a part. 
For three years he didn’t even work in television. 
“Man, I felt like a fly killing itself on a window.” 
He let his hair grow down to his shoulders, chummed 
around with Allen Ginsberg and Andy Warhol, an- 
nounced a Marlon Brando-for-President campaign, 
wept in public about ““what’s happening to my life” 
and then, to the horror of Hollywood’s Establish- 
ment, married into its inmost circle. 

His wife was Brooke Hayward, daughter of Mar- 
garet Sullavan and Producer Leland Hayward. For 
her sake he was regularly received in all the best 
homes of Hollywood, where his behavior was con- 
sistently rude and antagonistic. 

Confident that “someday I’d show them,” Den- 
nis studied acting at the Actors Studio in Manhat- 
tan and worked at poetry, photography, painting 
and sculpture. His jagged, disturbing assemblages 
won him the respect of pop art’s pioneers—Ad Rein- 
hardt, Roy Lichtenstein, Edward Kienholz and 
Andy Warhol--and for about $3,000 he put togeth- 
er a collection of their early works that is worth just 
under $1 million today. 

But he still couldn’t get work as an actor, and his 
friends tell some scary stories about the desperate 
years of unemployment before he made Easy Rider: 

‘“He was sometimes high on three or four things 
at once. He’d get high on speed, then crash with her- 
oin. He spent days on end hallucinating.” 

““He had revolutionary delusions. He accumulat- 
ed weapons. He was convinced the FBI was having 
him shadowed. Sometimes at night he took a gun 
and stalked through the suburb where he lived in 
search of government agents who weren’t there.” 

‘He got a Black Belt in karate and once, in a 
fury, he kicked out a windshield. Another time he 
broke his wife’s nose with a quick chop.” 

“He founda portrait of Jesus that looks almost ex- 
actly like Dennis Hopper. It stills goes everywhere 
with him, and he was convinced that, like Christ, he 
was going to die in his 33rd year. I’m not sure wheth- 
er he was relieved or sorry when he turned 34.” 


an in 1968, Peter Fonda asked Dennis to di- 
rect Easy Rider. Dennis immediately flew to New Or- 
leans and started shooting without a script. The 
chaos grew faster than the film. Tapes exist on which 
Dennis weeps, screams, curses, pleads for almost sev- 
en hours without stopping. The cameraman finally 
threw a TV set at Dennis, and Dennis decked him 
with a karate kick. Next morning 17 members of 
the company quit. 

Back in L.A., certain that he had blown his big 
chance, Dennis turned on his wife in a rage. She left 
the house with their daughter and never came back 
to him. Peter Fonda meanwhile tried to call off the 
picture but Producer Bert Schneider decided to go 
ahead. After an argument with Dennis, Peter hired 
a professional bodyguard and for the next few 
months carried a gun at all times. 

Dennis thinks of Easy Rider as a rehearsal for 
The Last Movie, the first picture conceived and cre- 
ated from start to finish by Dennis Hopper. ‘This 
is the big one,” he told me. “If I foul up now, they’ll 
say Easy Rider was a fluke. But I’ve gottotake chanc- 


esto do what I want.” The day before shooting start- 
ed, I realized he was prepared to take astonishing 
chances. When I asked how closely he expected to 
follow the script, he replied: “Oh, I’m not afraid to 
start work with an empty head. If you can’t create 
out of the moment, you’re not creating.” 

Did he really intend to improvise a full-length fea- 
ture film? All through the first day of shooting, he 
seemed to be improvising disaster. On the way to 
Chinchero eight cabs got stuck in the muck. In mid- 
morning a rabid dog was found on the set. After the 
dog wandered away, a drunken Indian woman at- 
tacked the camera, sobbing and shouting angrily in 
Quechuan: ‘‘Go away! This is sacred Inca land!” 
At quitting time, a violent hailstorm battered ev- 
erybody with pellets the size of hazelnuts. 


On the second day of shooting there was no doubt 
about it: every scene, every line ofthe horse opera se- 
quence that introduces The Last Movie was impro- 
vised. In a matter of minutes Dennis hoked up a 
story, a ballistic burlesque of a John Wayne West- 
ern that somehow managed to involve Billy the Kid, 
D. H. Lawrence, James Dean, Captain Bligh and 
the Seven Samurai. By noon he had put about 15 
minutes of film in the can, and most of it, as some- 
body said, was “out of sight.” 

Dennis ended the day in high good humor, and 
for the first time I heard him crack a joke. When 
Peter Fonda grabbed a fifth of pisco and unbended 
it into his gullet, Dennis dropped his jaw and blurt- 
ed: “‘Incredible! We’ve driven Peter to drink!” 

Two nights later, after a day of harassing delays 
and accidents, Dennis broke down when the lights 
were out and cried like a baby from sheer nervous 
exhaustion. “People think he’s made of steel,’ the 
girl he was with that night told me, “but he’s soft 
inside.” 

People generaliy think what Dennis wants them 
to think about Dennis. “His best performance,” a 
friend remarked, “is his portrayal of himself.” But 
the more dedicated Dennis-watchers I encountered 
were well aware of the strong crosscurrents in his 
character. His compulsive drive to dominate was un- 
dercut by a no less compulsive need to lose. His fan- 
tasy that he was Christ compensated his delight in 
playing the devil. His fear of closeness was opposed 
by his need to be loved. 

“To be loved is a desperate primary need for Den- 
nis,” said another girl who knows him well, “and 
he’s never really been able to satisfy it. He doesn’t 
know how to ask for love, because that would in- 
volve accepting a woman as an equal. Too danger- 
ous. Ithink thatto Dennis a woman is either a whore 
or a madonna. Or both.” 

It was odd to think of Dennis as essentially a pro- 
crastinated Victorian transposed to the late 20th 
Century. But the evidence was there. Before his ador- 
ing-deploring relation with Brooke Hayward, he had 
a worshipful passion for Dorothy Maguire, who 
hired him at the La Jolla Playhouse when he was 17 
and started him on a career as a TV juvenile. 

Before allthat, Dennis lived through an intense re- 
lationship with his mother, an energetic Kansas farm 
girl who according to Dennis communicated a pas- 
sion for material success, a 19th Century sense of 
guilt, and very little love. “Man, she thought if I 
didn’t turn out to be a lawyer or a doctor I’d turn 
out to be a bum. And my father didn’t care how I 
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South Africa is famous 
for its birds. 


The big Boeing 707s of South African Airways. 
Rising from airports across the world. 
Speeding west from Australia. South from Europe. Down from 
America to Rio de Janeiro and east on the new Atlantic route. 
Heading back to South African sunsets, 
towering skyscrapers and warm waves lapping the shore. 
To big business in Johannesburg. 
And bigger game in Kruger National Park. 
Join the migration from New York, 
Sydney, London or any of the major cities in Europe. 
Take the bird with a Springbok on its tail. 
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Nobody knows 
just how the 
industry will 
cope with him 
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turned out. They were always screaming....|I 
swore to myself I’d show them.” 

Most of Dennis’ friends have invoked this family 
drama to explain his hangups: his mistrust and rebel- 
lion, his lifelong refusal to study or even to read, his 
frustrations that explode as violence, his tendency to 
look for experience in chemicals instead of in rela- 
tionships. But it seemed to me that nothing they had 
said illuminated the real mystery of Dennis Hopper: 
the source and special nature of his creative energy. 

The second week of shooting, Dennis filmed a par- 
ty scene, and I saw that energy flow. The setting for 
the episode was a desperately vulgar California tract 
house transplanted to the Andes—it did for the land- 
scape what wax lips do for the face. 

At one point, when Dennis wanted hysteria from 
the actors and the scene was being played too calm- 
ly, he gave a neat exhibition of how to provoke and 
exploit a creative accident. All at once he let out a 
yell at his rather-too-ladylike leading lady, Stella 
Garcia. ‘‘Goddammit, Stella, get it on!” Dumb- 


struck and furious, Stella burst into tears and rushed 
out of the scene. ‘*Get back on camera!” Dennis 
raged at her. ““Get back in that scene!” Stella rushed 
back and stumbled from one actor to another, sob- 
bing out of control. The camera caught it all and 
Dennis came out to comfort her, looking flushed 
and smug. Everybody on the set stood and cheered. 

Some of the cheers were for Dennis’ acting. His 
skills are impressive, and so is his presence. His face 
is a grille that separates you from him. Watching 
his eyes is like watching slits in a helmet. But sud- 
denly, somewhere inside the fortified face, you catch 
a glimpse of a small, soft, vulnerable child. Women 
are moved by that glimpse. Women will probably 
make Dennis Hopper a star. 


x Dennis’ power increases, it will be interest- 
ing to see how the movie industry copes with the 
man. Not long after I left Peru, he grabbed a local 
character who was bothering him and rammed his 
head through a glass coffee table. About the same 
time Dennis spoke to a group of radical students 
(who a few days before had exploded some Mol- 
otov cocktails in Cuzco’s principal plaza) and made 
a statement the junta considered inflammatory. A 
special government emissary was sent to tell Dennis 
he could either shut up or get out. He shut up, com- 
pleted his pictures, flew back to L.A., announced his 
engagement to Michele Phillips and then casually 
added he needed a full year to edit and assemble 
The Last Movie. 
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Hollywood figured he was playing The Genius, 
but I remembered something Brooke Hayward had 
said: “Dennis is a demonic artist, like Rimbaud. 
Nothing matters but his work.” And I remembered 
what Dennis told me one night while we were bounc- 
ing back from Chinchero: “Like, when I was little, 
I lived on a farm near Dodge City, Kansas. Wheat 
fields all around, as far as you could see. No neigh- 
bors, no other kids. Just a train that came through 
once a day. I used to spend hours wondering where 
it came from and where it went to. Then when I 
was about five my grandmother put some eggs in 
her apron and we walked five miles to town and 
she sold the eggs and took me to my first movie. 
And right away it hit me—the places I was seeing 
on the screen were the places the train came from 
and went to! The world on the screen was the real 
world, and I felt as if my heart would explode I want- 
ed so much to be a part of it. Being an actor was a 
way to be part of it. Being a director is a way to 
own it.” 

Dennis, I’d say, is still that little boy somewhere, 
nowhere in Kansas who instinctively and anxiously 
believes that if he doesn’t invent the world it won’t 
be there. In his movies he creates that world and pop- 
ulates it with the only people he has ever felt close 
or similar to, young people in revolt. ““We’re a new 
kind of human being,” he said recently to some 
friends. ‘“We’re taking on more freedom and more 
risk. In a spiritual way, we may be the most creative 
generation in the last 19 centuries. I think we’re he- 
roes. I want to make movies about us.” | 


Hopper, at left, enacts the ritual sacrifice scene for his film. He agreed to leave the movie set standing so the villagers could live in it 
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. This one camera 
has advanced 8mm movie photography further 
than all 8mm cameras preceding it. 





Minolta’s Autopak-8 D10. 

A new concept camera. A system camera 
full of innovations that will change 

Smm photography for years to come. 
Transistors, space-age integrated circuitry 
and Minolta’s special new electromagnetic 
shutter release result in a totally new 
concept in 8mm photography. 

Minolta’s electromagnetic shutter release 
is the key that gives the D10 

more features more completeness than 
ever before possible with an 8mm camera. 
8mm photography comes of age with it. 
And becomes a true system. 

This release also brings about a host 

of filming possibilities never before 
available with Smm. For example: 


Intervalometers for time-lapse photography, 


wire and wireless remote control and 
tape synchronization. And other os 
touches of professionalism 
usually not even found 
on more expensive, 
large frame cameras. 
Ease of handling and 
operation is nothing 
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Other features which add a professional 
touch to 8mm moviemaking include: 
7-70mm variable 5-speed power zooming. 
Automatic and manual fading. 

Seven filming speeds from single frame 

to 50 frames per second. Behind the aperture 
automatic exposure measurement. 

Manual exposure adjustment. 

A total “information center” viewfinder. 
And of course, the famous Zoom Rokkor Lens. 
And many more innovations. 

Innovations that truly make a wedding 

of optics and electronics. 

But decide for yourself. 

Your camera dealer is just waiting 

to show it off. 
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